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In Elizabeth’s yards rose ships to brave the anger | Insurance is at hand to offset every private and 
of uncharted seas .. . ships to girdle the earth 
and sail proudly back to Plymouth Sound. Such 
enterprise has made us what we are. But to-day it 
is more easy to be bold. Risks there are and many 
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commercial risk. It is the modern prelude to 
adventure. Used with sagacity, insurance can 


help to turn a phantom argosy of hope into a 


. vet few against which we cannot guard treasure ship in full sail. 
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For Health and Happiness 


nothing equals a Cruise on 
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ARANDORA STAR 
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The PERFECT Holiday 
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and West Africa Cruises 
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Ask for Arandora Star 1939 Booklet 
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*I appeal for £20,000 to provide more rooms for 
Patients and a new Home for our Nurses. At present 
our matron and sisters are housed in the main 


away from their work. 

Ours is the unique undertaking of providing a home, 

and a very beautiful one at that, for men and women 
of the Middle Class 
who have had the mis- 
fortune to be stricken 
with incurable disease. 
So little is done for 
the Middle Class. 
Please give a _ sub- 
scription, or make a 
gift and tell your 
friends of the work we 
are doing for our 





109 patients and over 


300 pensioners.’ 


THE BRITISH HOME & HOSPITAL 
FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM 


Secretary’s Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Phone : City 2184 | 








| MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 


Chairman’s Appeal 
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CRICKET 


The players are just coming out of the pavilion after the 
tea interval—your pipe is drawing sweetly, and you 
settle yourself comfortably for a couple of hours’ quiet 
content—the shadows of the old elms gradually lengthen 
as this summer day draws to its close. 


“It is but a memory to me” says he who has lost his 


* MOORFIELDS’ 


asks your help in its work of curing and preventing 
blindness. 


£55,000 needed this year. 
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building and I personally have always thought that | 
our nursing staff should, in their free time, be housed 


The Palace owes much of its success to natural 
advantages. Its unrivalled position for example— 
where the red earth and green pastures of South 
Devon meet the blue waters of the Channel; and 
the all-the-year-round excellence of the climate. 


These natural advantages, together with the 
spacious luxury of its apartments, the quiet 
efficiency of its personal service, and the 
acknowledged supremacy of its cuisine and 
cellar, go to make a stay at Torquay’s Palace 
the World’s Finest Holiday. 


PALACE 
a= Torquay 
The Woilds finest holiday 


tennis courts, squash, badminton, croquet, 
bowls, swimming pool, gymnasium, sun lounges, 


dancing talking pictures, entertainments 
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HE Danzig situation, the subject during the past week 
of persistent rumours and emphatic denials, remains 
confused and uncertain. Arms and soldiers or potential 
soldiers are still going into the Free City from Germany, 
but while the stage seems in process of being set for a coup, 
it looks as if that in reality were only another move in the 
“war of nerves” in which Herr Hitler puts such faith and 
in which he has lately achieved so small success. Germany, 
as an article from Berlin on a later page of this issue indi- 
cates, is in no mood to be plunged in a European war over 
Danzig, and the belief that Poland would fight over Danzig 
and would be supported by the Western democracies is 
making headway in both Nazi and military quarters. At the 
same time, it is likely enough that Herr Hitler, who talks 
openly of securing the return of Danzig to the Reich with- 
out war, has in mind some legal move, such as the confer- 
ment of German nationality on Danzigers, which will con- 
front Poland with a very difficult choice between acquiescence 
and resistance. What is essential for the Poles is that in no 
circumstances shall Danzig be fortified. The dictum of 
Frederick the Great that possession of Danzig confers a 
greater mastery over Poland than possession of Warsaw is 
as true as ever it was. Given mutual goodwill, some adjust- 
ment of the present status of Danzig would no doubt be 
possible. But the city cannot be allowed to pass into the 


hands of declared enemies of Poland. 
- * * * 

























The Tokyo Conference 

The Tokyo discussions on the Tientsin situation were 
initiated by a meeting last week between the British 
Ambassador, Sir Robert Craigie, and the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Arita. Their conversation was to be resumed 
on Monday but the meeting was postponed until Wednesday, 
when it opened in the most unfavourable circumstances. 
For by now Japanese public opinion is convinced that Great 









NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Britain is the only obstacle to the success of Japan’s policy 
in China and fully supports the demand of the Army that 
Britain shall be forced to co-operate with Japan. Never- 
theless, in the House of Commons this week, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was able to make the welcome statement that as yet 
no such demand has been received from the Japanese 
Government and that the conference would be restricted 
to the local issues at Tientsin. Indeed, the Japanese Govern- 
ment is not likely to make that demand openly, for it would 
allow Great Britain to appeal to the co-signatories of the 
Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing the integrity of China and 
thus escape from the isolation into which she has been 
manoeuvred by Japan. The weakness of Great Britain’s 
position is all too evident ; yet in the long run Japan’s may 
prove even weaker. For the Tientsin incident itself is proof 
of Japan’s desire to find some way out of the difficulties 
she is meeting in China by attempting to intimidate Great 
Britain into co-operating in China’s defeat. Rather than 
that we should be prepared for any temporary sacrifice. 
* * * * 

Staff Talks in Warsaw 

General Sir Edmund Ironside, the Inspector-General of 
the Overseas Forces, arrived in Warsaw on Monday on a 
four-day visit, during which he discussed with Poland’s 
military and political leaders measures to co-ordinate her 
strategic plans with those of her allies in Western Europe. 
His visit has served two purposes: firstly, to take practical 
steps to ensure that Poland should be prepared for the 
emergency with which she may soon be faced and which 
may temporarily isolate her from the West; and secondly 
to demonstrate to her enemies that Great Britain is fully 
committed to come to Poland’s assistance with all her 
resources. But the possibility of assisting Poland to defend 
herself successfully depends as much on economic as on 
military factors ; for that reason it is regrettable that there 
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has been delay in reaching agreement on the financial credits 
to be granted her. The amount indeed has been fixed, but 
not the method in which it is to be spent, as Poland is 
anxious that she may use it in the markets most easily 
accessible to her, as well as in Great Britain. Given Great 
Britain’s own need for the armaments she produces it 
appears to be a positive advantage if Poland can secure 
other sources of supply. Haggling at this juncture would 
have the worst possible effect. 


* * * * 


Mr. Roosevelt Loses 

The decision of President Roosevelt that he cannot press 
his neutrality proposals on the Senate this session with any 
hope of success must be deplored as much by the Pres'dent 
himself as it will be everywhere in this country. While the 
neutrality question closely affects the situation of Great 
Britain in the event of war, and has a direct bearing on her 
prospect of being involved in war, the decision regarding 
it is for Americans alone and we have no title to cavil. The 
position is that in the absence of a new Neutrality Act the 
export of munitions from the United States to a belligerent 
in time of war is completely banned, though such traffic is 
fully recognised as normal under international law. Mr. 
Cordell Hull describes this closing of the market egainst 
States which, like Great Britain and France, could both pay 
for such munitions and fetch them in their own ships as 
definitely unneutral, but some Americans appear to think 
it better to risk precipitating war by the rigidity of their 
isolationism than to yield half an inch in the hope of 
averting war. There is no evidence that the United States 
as a whole is opposed to the President’s proposals—much, 
indeed to the contrary—and little doubt that in the event of 
actual war Congress would quickly adopt a_ neutrality 
measure helpful to the democracies. But the Senate’s present 
action must inevitably have the effect of encouraging Herr 
Hitler instead of checking him. 

* * * * 

Naval Precautions 

In the House of Commons last week the Prime Minister 
announced amid cheers that 12,000 Naval Reservists will 
be called up om July 31st and that Reserve ships will take 
part in the combined fleet and air exercises of the Home 
Fleet in August and September ; this precautionary measure 
has been received with widespread approval. It does not 
amount to a mobilisation of the Navy, but it means that 
in the critical two months to come 130 ships of the Home 
Fleet will be in a condition of maximum preparedness ; and 
in view of the growing tension that is expected during that 
period no one can consider such a precaution either provo- 
cative or superfluous. As evidence of this country’s readi- 
ness to face a crisis, it will be the strongest deterrent to 
any potential aggressor; even Herr von Ribbentrop can 
hardly mistake its significance. Equally, if deterrents fail, 
this country will have the perhaps decisive advantage, as at 
the beginning of the last war, of meeting an emergency with 
its strongest weapons prepared for action, for the Air Force 
is believed to be ready for any call 


7 * 7 * 


Credits for Allies 

The export credits agreements with Rumania and Greece 
were signed last week; they cover a total amount of 
£7,500,000, of which {5,500,000 is for Rumania and 
£2,000,000 for Greece. The agreements take the form of 
a British guarantee of the principal and interest of bonds 
to be issued by the two Governments ; the proceeds of their 
sale will be devoted to the purchase of British exports. 
Great Britain is now giving financial assistance to four 
friendly Powers which are collaborating with her in the 
front against aggression; Turkey is to receive in all 
£16,000,000, of which £5,500,000 has been “ approved for 
payment,” and Poland {£13,000,000, though the agreement 
with her has not yet been finally signed. The delay is 


i 


probably due to Poland’s desire to spend the credits wher 
and as best suits her, and not necessarily in Britain. Th, 
policy of subsidising Britain’s allies initiated by these credig 
is one whose worth has been well proved in the course ¢ 
this country’s history ; the only doubt that arises is whethe, 
the policy is being carried far enough to meet the pressigy 
needs of Britain’s new allies, especially in armaments, }, 
the present situation any investment in friendly countrig 
in Eastern and Central Europe will bring a wholly dispro. 
portionate return. To be grudging would be fatal. 


* * * * 


The Answer to I.R.A. 


The real defence of the Bill introduced by the Hom 
Secretary on Wednesday to strengthen his hands in dealing 
with I.R.A. terrorists is that when a body of lawless me 
declares what is in effect war on the community measur 
designed to maintain peace and order in normal circum 
stances are inadequate. The situation, moreover, is agg. 
vated by the fact—for there seems little doubt that it is a 
established fact—that the LR.A. agitators are being sup 
ported by foreign money; it is obvious enough fron 
what source. Repugnant as any departure is from th 
principle that in Great Britain there shall be no punishmer 
without trial, punishment in this case takes the form not ¢ 
imprisonment or fine but of deportation or exclusion from 
the country. In other words, persons who can reasonably 
be suspected of contemplating or conniving at acts ¢ 
violence with a view to influencing public cpinion or publi 
policy in regard to Irish affairs will be denied the right ¢ 
residence in the United Kingdom as undesirable alien 
habitually are. The inevitable objection to the measure i 
that it virtually places rightly or wrongly suspected persons 
at the mercy of the police, since the Home Secretary is 
bound to act on police advice, and it gives the police e- 
tended powers of search. But if the evil is to be coped with 
effectively there is no way out of that. Drastic measures ar 
called for in an emergency like the present, and while th 
House of Commons will rightly scrutinise every clause in th 
Bill vigilantly the mere fact that it is drastic will not tel 
against it. 

* * * * 
Rearmament Finance 

It was inevitable that the Defence Estimates, @ 
£580,000,000, in Sir John Simon’s Budget would & 
exceeded in the course of the financial year; but tk 
Supplementary Estimates of £150,000,000 have surpassed 
expectations. They bring the Defence Bill for the year 
the staggering total of £730,000,000, total expenditure 1 
£1,429,000,000 and the prospective deficit to neatly 
£500,000,000. The deficit will be covered by borrowing 
and will thus, on the usual estimate, absorb almost th 
whole of the nation’s annual savings ; an inflationary situ: 
tion therefore appears inevitable, with a considerable ns 
in the cost of living. If inflation is to be kept in chet 
an increase in income-tax will next year be unavoidabk 
The present method of financing rearmament can only} 
justified as a temporary means to meet an exceptional emer 
gency and by the hope that next year a diminution in t 
tempo of rearmament may be possible. Such optimis 
seems excessive at the present moment ; and the Gover 
ment would therefore be well advised to adopt new metho 
of financing rearmament calculated to distribute the furth 
sacrifices which will be asked of the nation as equitab 


as possible. 
* 7 * * 


Coal in War-Time 

On Monday Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd outlined the Gove 
ment’s proposals for the control of coal consumption § 
time of war. There is a thoroughness about these measuf 
which suggests that the Government is becoming incre 
ingly conscious not only of the possibility of war, but ° 
the drastic reorganisation which will be necessary as 3 
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as war breaks out. Rationing schemes for coal, gas and 
electricity have been carefully worked out. The principle 
appears to be that essential industries must have a prior 
claim, but that the small domestic consumer need not be 
deprived of his necessary quota. Any householder who uses 
two tons of coal a year or less will have this amount allowed 
him before he comes under the terms of the rationing 
scheme. The larger domestic consumer will have to plead 
special cause if he is to exceed the fixed percentage of his 
requirements. Control of prices will be enforced by the 
existing coal-marketing schemes, and coal-supplies officers 
will be sent to the producing areas. Export of coal will, of 
course, be prohibited. In Mr. Lloyd’s presentation of the 
scheme there was the usual note of governmental optimism. 
He was perhaps rather too confident that sufficient supplies 
of coal will be assured for all home needs. But at least the 
coal queues of the last war may be avoided, and in the initial 
stages of a war there is every reason to hope that our war- 
industries will be adequately supplied. And there will be 
lessons to be learned from the reorganisation scheme even 
if no war comes. 
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Insurance Against War Risks 

On Monday Mr. Oliver Stanley introduced the Govern- 
ment’s Bill for the compulsory insurance of ships, cargoes 
and commodities against “ King’s Enemy Risks.” Within 
the self-imposed restrictions of the Bill there appears to 
be few loop-holes. The principle is that interim and imme- 
diate compensation shall be provided in the event of damage, 
and that the Government will attempt to provide full com- 
pensation after the war. Compulsion is obviously necessary, 
since without it there would inevitably be unfair disparities 
of price between insured and uninsured commodities. The 
weakness of the Bill lies in its deliberate omissions, and since 
Mr. Stanley devoted more than half his speech to the vexed 
question of insuring house property it appears that he is 
himself aware of the importance of dealing with that 
problem too. His statement that a committee of experts 
would be set up to investigate the possibility of including 
house property in the scheme was obviously welcomed by 
the House. The sooner it starts work the better. 
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The Militiamen’s First Week 


Last Saturday the first 30,000 Militiamen began their six 
months’ term of service ; and they will reap the benefits of 
the period in which Mr. Hore-Belisha was multiplying 
recruiting inducements to volunteers. For several million 
pounds were spent on improving the accommodation and 
amenities of British soldiers at a time when army life had to 
be presented in the most attractive light possible. It is 
clear that it was money well spent. There seems to be no 
doubt that the first 30,000 have been agreeably surprised at 
the conditions of army life. It was perhaps inevitable that 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Dill should have praised the 
high quality of the Militiamen. But all observers are agreed 
that the men were for the most part thoroughly cheerful and 
contented. Resigned by now to six months’ absence from 
home, they are making the most of what to many must have 
appeared an unwelcome job. There was some disappoint- 
ment among the men who were put immediately under 
canvas, but by all accounts the food is universally good, and 
quarters like the Boyce barracks near Crookham are 
obviously a model of decent comfort and efficiency. Unless 
the theory is accepted that discomfort fortifies a soldier and 
reasonable accommodation enervates him, nobody can feel 
anything but satisfaction at the treatment which the first 
Militiamen have received. By now that theory has become 
Very difficult to hold. Recent wars have consistently taught 
the very opposite lesson. An army which is well-fed and 
Considerately treated is more efficient than one which has 
been depressed by bad food and discomfort. 


























The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: August 15th 
is being forecast as the date of the next crisis, but the 
majority of the House are in optimistic mood and, in 
current fashion, are prepared to stigmatise any predictions 
of disaster as propaganda against Mr. Chamberlain. Con- 
flicting reports from Europe have increased the normal 
tendency of Members, at the end of a session, to accept 
unquestioningly the views of the Government. Few Mem- 
bers believe that, if there is a settlement of the Danzig 
problem, it will be on the Munich pattern ; and those who 
suggest that the situation today bears remarkable similarity 
in character and timing to the Sudetenland agitation last year 
are told that they greatly underestimate the strength of 
purpose of the Prime Minister. Members who have recently 
seen visitors from Germany have been impressed with the 
still urgent need of warning Germany that, if necessary, we 
shall fight. Government supporters are of the opinion that 
Ministers are doing all that they can in this respect. The 
official Opposition and the Tory critics contend that the 
optimists, who believe that there will be no war merely 
because of British rearmament, are still indulging in wishful- 
thinking, and have yet to comprehend German plans and 
ambitions. It is Parliament’s ceaseless argument, which 
history alone will resolve. 

* * . * 

Whatever turn the international situation may take in 
the coming weeks, it is difficult to see how a General Elec- 
tion can be held this autumn. Yet it is being confidently 
asserted, in some quarters, that an election will be held, and 
that it will be fought entirely on the personality of the 
Prime Minister. It is asserted, too, that it is not improbable 
that it will take the form of a coupon election, apd that those 
who have opposed Mr. Chamberlain in the past will find 
themselves outside the official fold. To include Mr. Churchill 
or Mr. Eden in the Government immediately before an 
Election would certainly give the appearance of deliberate 
intent to influence the result of the Election ; while not to 
include them is almost bound to lose, for the Government, 
a great part of the floating vote. But Conservatives are 
confident that with a Danzig settlement to his further credit 
the Prime Minister will sweep the country with a personal 
appeal. 

* * te * 

The Labour proposal on the Agricultural Development 
Bill on Tuesday for a minimum weekly wage of {£2 for 
agricultural workers brought about a welcome change in 
the Chamber. Members debated with conviction and vigour 
to more than a handful of waiting orators. Mr. John Morgan 
suffers from stridency, but he is already a valuable re- 
inforcement to Labour in agricultural debates. Mr. Turton 
always knows his case and seems unlucky not to have had 
his talents recognised by now. Mr. de la Bere showed that 
he can transfer to a speech the characteristic style he has 
developed at question-time. The House as a whole appeared 
to think that the Government have not made: the best of 
a bad job, but no Minister could have given that impression 
more pleasantly than Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. 

* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain showed by his appointment to office of 
Miss Horsburgh that his was no idle promise not to bear 
resentment against those who disagreed with him over the 
Members’ Pensions Bill. This and the fact that more Con- 
servatives supported than opposed the Second Reading en- 
couraged the Bill’s opponents to continue their efforts during 
the succeeding stages. But, irrespective of their views on 
the measure, members are a little unhappy that at this 
moment time has been spent on such a matter. The Prime 
Minister himself declared on Wednesday when he proposed 
to reduce the number of Supply days, so that the House 
may rise on August 4th, that lack of time has meant the 
postponement of much legislation. The Criminal Justice 
Bill, among others, has to stand over. 
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THE PREMIER’S CRITICS 


HE return of a Liberal to Parliament—for a seat 
that was Liberal before, but by an increased 
majority—is an event sufficiently rare to provoke 
certain reflections. No one can justly attribute a 
decisive significance to the verdict of the electors of 
North-East Cornwall, but they might, as many prophets 
were convinced that they would, have chosen to in- 
crease the already inflated Government majority in the 
House of Commons and reduce still further the exig- 
vous band of Opposition Liberals in the Chamber. 
That would have been profoundly unfortunate, for what 
is needed for the welfare of Parliament today is not an 
overwhelming and subservient majority behind the 
Government, but the growth of a competent, instructed 
and responsible Opposition—the adjectives are impor- 
tant and must be further considered—capable in case 
of necessity of forming an alternative Government. 
Those conditions are patently non-existent today. There 
is not the smallest reason to believe that the Labour 
Party could come near winning a General Election, or 
that if it did it could form an administration in which 
the country would have confidence. And respectable 
though the general average of ability of the score of 
Opposition Liberals is, few of them could be rated at 
normal Cabinet standard. In other words, the material 
for an effective Opposition is lacking, and Parliament is 
the worse for it. 


This judgement may no doubt be contested. These, 
it will be said justly, are not normal times; the country 
is being organised on a war-basis ; consideration for 
national unity must far transcend consideration for 
party advantage ; nothing could be more fatal than 
to suggest that the Cabinet by which foreign policy is 
being conducted is denied the confidence of a large part 
of the nation ; there must, in fact, in an emergency, 
be some self-imposed restraint on polemics which, in 
other circumstances, would be right and salutary. There 
is clearly much to be said for that contention. Mr. 
J. A. Spender expressed it temperately and cogently 
last week in a letter to The Times, to which that 
journal’s singular handling of the correspondence 
arising from it has given a certain notoriety. Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, speaking in the course of the North- 
East Cornwall election campaign, had delivered an 
attack of some violence on the Prime Minister, declar- 
ing that Munich had weakened the forces of law and 
order in Europe, strengthened those of aggression and 
undermined belief in the firmness of British purpose, 
and adding that the greatest single obstacle to national 
unity at the present time was the personality of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the distrust his policy had inspired. 
That pronouncement Mr. Spender, the quality of 
whose Liberalism should be beyond challenge or ques- 
tion if any living man’s is, felt constrained to condemn. 
“All parties,” he wrote, “have declared their agree- 
ment on the next steps in foreign policy and their desire 
to co-operate in any measures that may be necessary 
to convince the world that we are unanimous and that 
our Government is in earnest. Sir Archibald’s contri- 
bution to this end is apparently to assail the Prime 
Minister in unmeasured terms and hold him up to 
odium as an incompetent man of infirm purpose.” 


Into the merits of this particular controversy 


it is ummecessary to enter here. But its initiation 
at least serves the purpose of raising an issue of capita 
importance—the limits to be observed by critics of the 
Government in a time of emergency. What those limi 
are is a question that can only be answered in terms 
of general principles, not of clear-cut rules. That criti. 
cism of the Government should be suppressed, in Press 
or Parliament, as it has long been suppressed in Ger. 
many, would be an unmitigated evil in its effect no 
only on democracy but also on efficiency. No one but an 
inconvertible authoritarian could dream of advocating 
anything of the kind. What can and must be asked of 
critics of the Government at such a time as this is that 
their criticisms should be scrupulously fair, uninfluenced 
by any thought of party advantage, constructive in 
purpose and governed if need be by some consideration 
of the use or misuse likely to be made of them abroad, 
If those criteria are observed the Government can make 
no complaint of attacks on it. But it is well to appre- 
ciate what they mean in existing circumstances. Let 
it be conceded that in its handling of the Manchurian 
affair the late Government, and in its handling of the 
Abyssinian affair the present Government, sowed seeds 
from which a disastrous harvest must spring in both 
Europe and Asia. Let it be agreed that if the Govern- 
ment were blindly pursuing the Manchurian and 
Abyssinian policy today there would be no alternative 
to opposing, and if possible replacing, it. What is neither 
tolerable nor just is that when the Government has 
changed its policy in precisely the direction the critics 
desired they should maintain their attacks on it 
unabated. 


That Government policy has changed is incontestable. 
The present phase in international affairs dates from the 
Munich meeting. The attitude the Prime Minister was 
compelled—largely through the defencelessness of this 
country and France—to adopt at Munich was deplor- 
able, but four men out of every five in this country 
admitted that it was inevitable. It does not lie with 
those who acquiesced, with whatever bitterness and 
humiliation, in the Munich policy then to attack the 
Prime Minister in respect of it now. The Munich 
policy itself, moreover, belongs to the past. The 
turning-point was the seizure of what was left of 
Czecho-Slovakia by Herr Hitler last March. No one 
who listened to the speech Mr. Chamberlain delivered 
in Birmingham immediately after that crime had been 
committed could doubt that his disillusion was complete 
and his resolve to adopt other methods in his relations 
with Germany final. There have followed the successful 
intensification of rearmament in this country, the 
guarantees to Poland, Greece and Rumania, unequivocal 
declarations on Danzig, and the negotiations with Russia, 
the protraction of which cannot, so far as the published 
facts justify any conclusion on the subject, be laid at 
the door of Whitehall. A return has, in fact, been 
made, under the compulsion of circumstance, to a system 
of collective security which ought never to have been 
abandoned. But while the destructive critic will harp 
on its abandonment, the constructive critic will devote 
himself, much more usefully, to insisting that the return 
to it be genuine and permanent. So far as the Govern- 
ment is pursuing the course its critics have always 
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advocated, it is entitled to their general support, subject 
to full freedom of criticism on detail. That, it is to be 
observed, is the attitude both Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden have consistently adopted since March. 

There are many questions on which opinion may 
legitimately differ—whether Mr. Chamberlain is the 
only conceivable Prime Minister, what the possible 
alternatives are, whether it would be to the national 
advantage to broaden the basis of the Cabinet. There 
are a dozen points in the fields of national and inter- 
national policy regarding which criticism is both proper 
and salutary—A.R.P., the restriction of armaments 


APTAIN LIDDELL HART’S new book is reviewed 

on another page of The Spectator this week ; but 
some of the larger issues with which it deals deserve 
further attention here. For apart from Captain Liddell 
Hart’s account of Great Britain’s new defences, of Army 
reform, of the armaments of Great Britain’s allies and 
potential enemies, his general argument is of vital im- 
portance. It is based on the conception of collective 
security, the same conception which inspired idealists 
to strengthen and develop the League of Nations, which 
has been mocked at by so-called “ realist” statesmen 
as a form of midsummer madness, to which at length, 
in a mutilated form, the British Government has 
returned as the only safe foundation for its foreign 
policy. This dream of idealists and utopians Captain 
Liddell Hart accepts as the most serious of military 
realities ; and that the military themselves should have 
arrived, on strategic grounds, at precisely the same 
conclusion as those who have tried to find a moral basis 
for foreign policy is the most encouraging feature of his 
book. It may be noted that Captain Liddell Hart is 
realist enough to realise that the moral content of the 
idea of collective security is in itself a factor of strategic 
value. In his chapter on “ The Conditions of Defence ” 
he writes: “Years ago, a survey of the strategic situation 
of the British Commonwealth led me to the conclusion 
that the best chance of its continued security lay in 
fostering the system of collective security. That con- 
clusion was clearly indicated on strategic grounds alone. 
But it also took account of the higher aspect of strategy 
—that a secure base depends on security of morale : 
and this in turn on a secure moral basis.” These lines 
should be imprinted on the minds of every British 
statesman. 

The idea of collective security offers a hope by which 
men can live and for which, if need be, they will die. 
The immense interest of The Defence of Britain is that 
it attempts to describe the military strategy by which 
that hope can be realised ; because of its different objec- 
tives, it is a strategy which differs profoundly from that 
which has been advocated by military thinkers in the 
last 150 years. The only purposes of a war in pursuance 
of collective security are (1) to resist aggression, (2) to 
demonstrate to the aggressor that aggression cannot 
succeed. If these two purposes are achieved, the war 


is won, though victory in this sense differs completely 
from the victory at which soldiers and strategists have 
aimed in the last 100 years. To them victory has meant, 
according to the doctrine of Clausewitz, the destruction 
of the enemy ; in the totalitarian theory of war this 
But for the 


doctrine is pushed to its extreme limits. 











profits, food-storage, the Ministry of Supply, a Ministry 
of Information—but none of these eall for a concentra- 
tion of personal attack on the Premier or any other 
individual Minister. This is a peculiarly critical moment, 
at which the maintenance of national unity and national 
resolve in this country may be the decisive factor in 
Europe. Never was it more dangerous to encourage a 
belief in the Dictators’ minds that the head of the 
Government in Great Britain is “an incompetent man 
of infirm purpose,” whom they can always bend to their 
desires. Legitimate criticism need not be pressed to 
that point. 


THE STRATEGY OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


strategy of collective security, victory implies no more 
than a successful defence against aggression. The enemy 
may remain in the field, his armies in battle order, 
though impotent to push an offensive home ; so long as 
aggression is repulsed and it brings no gains to the 
aggressor, the aim of collective security is achieved. 
Captain Liddell Hart adds wisely that in such cir- 
cumstances there is a greater probability of a just and 
lasting peace than when, as in 1918, the enemy is 
decisively defeated and incapable of resistance. 

Captain Liddell Hart has little difficulty in showing 
that a defensive strategy is favoured by the development 
of modern warfare. Modern wars have shown that the 
defence becomes progressively stronger ; and even the 
air menace can be overcome by efficient anti-aircraft and 
air-raid precautions. On the other hand, the offensive 
becomes progressively more expensive, more wasteful 
of life, and more difficult to prosecute successfully. 
Indeed, even a successful offensive may weaken the 
attackers so much as to contribute directly to their 
defeat. Thus the great German offensive in spring, 
1918, was the direct cause of the final collapse ; as 
Captain Liddell Hart says, the German Army committed 
suicide. Later wars have only confirmed the con- 
clusion drawn from the battles of the Great War 
that, where the antagonists are equally well armed, no 
offensive can succeed unless a superiority of at least 
3 to 1 has been achieved. 

Thus to pursue a defensive strategy, such as is dic- 
tated by a system of collective security, is to engage in 
war with a decisive advantage ; and the aggressor is 
handicapped because he must necessarily take the 
offensive. In a coming war in Europe Captain Liddell 
Hart calculates that the Axis Powers can place a com- 
bined total of perhaps 210 divisions in the field, to 
which France could oppose no more than 50-70. Even 
given large-scale assistance by Great Britain, and the 
diversion of a large part of the Axis forces to the Eastern 
fronts, there is no likelihood, under such odds, of the 
Western Powers achieving the necessary superiority for 
a successful offensive ; equally it can be said that the 
superior strength in the field of the Axis Powers is not 
such that they could conduct a successful offensive in 
the West. It is, however, an obvious deduction from the 
situation that the greatest need of the Western Powers 
is to constitute an Eastern Front which can offer an 
equally impregnable defence against a German offensive. 
This can certainly be done with the aid of the Soviet 
Union ; without her aid the Eastern Front would be 
exposed to the greatest dangers. 

Thus both the development of modern war and the 
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objectives of a policy founded on collective security 
dictate the strategy which has to be followed ; the moral 
objective and the military objective coincide. There is 
a further conclusion to be drawn which offers some 
encouragement in the desperate condition of Europe 
today. A defensive strategy which successfully with- 
stood the offensive of the aggressive Powers would itself 
be the strongest proof that aggression will not and can- 
not pay ; on the other hand, the self-imposed limitations 


HAVE often said that if ever a Ministry of Information 

were created in this country Commander Stephen King- 
Hall ought to be given a prominent position in it. In the 
light of events I am inclined to revise that opinion, for 
Commander King-Hall, through his own personal letters to 
German readers, seems likely to achieve in his private 
capacity (for it is genuinely a private capacity) more than 
he could ever accomplish as an official. There could be 
no more convincing testimony to the success of his efforts 
in the field of enlightenment and propaganda than the fury 
it has aroused in the breast of the German Minister of En- 
lightenment and Propaganda. Having read the last of the 
three letters so far sent I am not surprised. It is precisely 
the right mixture of geniality, badinage and sober argument 
to attract attention, and if not to convert at any rate to 
impress. The letter touches lightly but firmly on Germany’s 
financial difficulties, admits freely that we shall have to face 
the same difficulties, too, but observes that Germany must 
crash before we do, if only because we entered the arma- 
ments race later and can therefore last longer. It dwells on 
the interest the Nazis have in prolonging the crisis, for “ Is 
not Nazism a crisis-product?” What will happen to the 
Nazi chiefs when the crisis ends? Dr. Goebbels is the most 
unpopular man in all Germany ; he will jump into an aero- 
plane and make straight for England. He has a profession 
already planned. What is it? Theatrical management, of 
course ; if he behaves decently he ought to make a success 
of it. No wonder Dr. Goebbels boils visibly at every 
arrival of a batch of letters arriving through channels 
selected so ingeniously that the Gestapo can never stop, 
though it may staunch, the flow. 

* + * _ 

An authoritative ruling on the use of receipt-stamps would 
be useful, and might result in a considerable accretion 
of revenue to the Exchequer. I have just paid 
annual (in one case half-yearly) subscriptions to three 
different institutions of which I am a member, the amount 
in each case being over £2. From one I got a receipt 
bearing (properly, as it seemed to me) a 2d. stamp. From 
the other two I got unstamped acknowledgements. The 
reference-books state tersely and unequivocally, in their 
tables of taxes, “ Receipts, £2 or upwards—2d.” That is 
the law. When can it be properly disregarded? Many 
shops, I find, give a receipted but unstamped bill for pur- 
chases over £2. Are they defrauding the revenue, or are 
such cash-transactions exempt? My own impression is that 
the receipt-tax brings in far less than it would if the enact- 
ment regarding it was observed as Parliament intended. 
A question in the House seems indicated. 

* 7 * * 

While Herr Hitler, with moving self-effacement, is 
announcing that Adolf Hitler Platz in Munich shall hence- 
forth be known as Mussolini Platz, some cf the current com- 
ments by German writers on various aspects of Italian life 
are instructive. The Berlin pape: Die Bank publishes an 
article extremely critical of Italian finances, pointing out that 
there are three great tasks whose execution must inevitably 
drain the Exchequer—the organisation of Albania, rearma- 
ment, and the self-sufficiency programme—which must in- 
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of such a strategy are a guarantee that a war undertake 
to defend collective security would not seek any furthe 
objectives. Such considerations show that, so long g 
the final aim is not forgotten and strategic realities ay 
respected, even the war with which Europe is threatene 
may finally conduce to peace. By showing that even we 
has turned against the aggressor Captain Liddell Ha 
has produced the strongest of arguments in favour ¢ 
the policy of collective security. 
















volve either increased taxation, with a proportionate redy. 
tion in purchasing-power, or inflation. At the same tim 
the military periodical, Militar Wochenblatt, after rep 
ducing certain exuberant Italian estimates of the potential. 
ties of the Italian army, observes caustically that “ in tk 
reality of war, when an enemy of equal calibre would hay 
to be reckoned with, these exceedingly optimistic view 
wouid be liable to suffer very considerable diminutions ani 
surprises.” It is due to the Berlin correspondent of tk 
Daily Telegraph to note that he alone appears to hay 
cabled these two pertinent comments on successive days. 















* * * * 





Since unprejudiced information about the state of Spa 
is not always easy to come by it is worth while to dry 
attention to a statement just issued by Mr. Howarl 
Kershner, an American Friend, who is Director of Relid 
of Child Refugees in Spain. The work of the organisatio 
began in Republican Spain and has continued uninterrupte! 
since the war ended. Mr. Kershner, who remarks incident: 
ally that “ as far as one may judge from careful and extensix 
observation, most of the Italians have gone,” says thé 
Auxilio Social, the Spanish official relief organisation, is 
co-operation with which the relief committee is working 
appears to work with impartiality, and there is no grouni 
for believing that it discriminates against children on accoutl 
of their parents’ political views. Surveying the situation 4 
a whole, Mr. Kershner, who says he has told many Spanit 
officials that he considers a totalitarian government th 
greatest misfortune that could come to any people, fed 
bound to record that the new Government has restori 
discipline and is proceeding in an orderly manner to t& 
execution of what it believes to be justice. Such a verdi 
must, of course, be read in the light of the savage sentens 
of 30 years’ imprisonment just imposed on the moder 
Republican leader, Don Julian Besteiro.—but acts of politic 
vengeance do not make the establishment of a reasonably 
efficient régime for ordinary citizens incredible. 
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One word further regarding the disclosures regardim 
Russia’s internal and external policy, and the attribution 
Stalin of a strong pro-German attitude, ascribed to an allege! 
Soviet General Krivitsky and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadelphia. The articles attracted so mua 
attention, here as well as in America, that a declaration 
the News Masses (a Left-wing weekly) that Krivitsky wa 
in fact an Austrian named Schmelka Ginsberg, that he wa 
never a General, that he never set eyes on Stalin & 
Voroshilov: (about whom he wrote with confident intimad 
assumed some importance until it was contradicted. I ha 
now been sent from America the Post’s reply, in the form 
a leading article, to the New Masses and I am bound to # 
I never read a more unconvincing defence in my life. Te 
Post admits that “ Krivitsky” is a pseudonym ; it adm 
that “ Krivitsky” was assisted in his work by the weh 
known anti-Soviet journalist Isaac Don Levine. For the re 
it is content to dismiss the denial as “ an impudent falsity " 
altogether a singularly ineffective vindication. 
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GERMANY’S 


By ROBERT POWELL 


RITAIN’S clear and insistent statements regarding its 

attitude towards any German attempt to change by 
force the status of Danzig have begun to make even the 
most optimistic Nazis believe that at last the Western 
Democracies are serious in their pronouncements. Such 
a change is not recorded in the Goebbels-controlled Press, 
but is evident in the manner in which a foreigner is asked 
whether the English think Danzig is worth fighting for, or 
the hesitance or hope—it depends upon the speaker’s atti- 
tude towards Nazidom—in the question, “ Are the English 
really going to do something this time? ” 

Dr. Goebbels may fulminate against Britain and repeat 
ad nauseam that the British have lost their nerve and are 
the greatest hypocrites the world has ever known, but his 
success can be measured by the general realisation here 
that he is following the time-ho_oured trick of seeking to 
attribute to others one’s own weaknesses. The quick- 
change attitude of the German Press during the past few 


“ 


weeks has demonstrated beyond doubt that while it is “a 
piano which shall play only Nazi tunes,” it has been so 
played that the average German gets out of this atonal 
music only a confusion of sound, and is left bewildered. He 
has also come to see that his own Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment needs to return for enlighten- 
ment to his master’s voice in Mein Kampf, where the 
author of that classic work talks of not underestimating the 
strength of one’s opponent. The change which has come 
over Britain since it awoke to the real meaning of the 
Munich Agreement is clear to most thinking Germans, but 
on Dr. Goebbels it makes no impression. In consequence, 
it is not surprising to find that many of the older genera- 
tion here today are prophesying that should war come, the 
disillusionment among the Germans will be as great as it 
was in 1914. 

But if once this possibility of a war over Danzig is 
admitted, then the misgivings of the people here are in- 
creased a thousandfold. The question whether the British 
or French are prepared to fight for Danzig should 
really be stated differently—whether the Germans are pre- 
pared to fight for it. The Nazis are certainly willing to 
face the sacrifice of a few lives and even a war with Poland, 
since their booty might be the Polish Corridor (Pomorze) 
and Upper Silesia as well, but not if it means a European 
struggle. This they cannot stand. 

If, then, the Germans are more or less convinced that this 
time the Democracies mean what they say, why then do 
they avoid a rational settlement of the Danzig issue? The 
answer is naturally that in the Third Reich the decision 
rests with one man, and that it depends upon whether Adolf 
Hitler is convinced on this same point. Few things indicate 
the throw-back in twentieth-century political developments 
so much as the fact that the future of 80,000,000 people, 
and of war or peace throughout the world, depends upon 
the decision of one man. The Spectator last week rightly 
insisted that the important question was how could Hitler 
be convinced, and also indicated a very effective step to 
that end. The Nazis themselves have so long used words 
ambiguously that they cannot believe others mean just what 
they say. Hence, deeds alone count with them. One im- 
Portant deed of this sort would be the inclusion of men 
in the British Cabinet who have clearly revealed that they 
understand Nazi aims and are prepared to combat them in 
the only way which is understood here. Some readers will 
immediately assume that this means war. As a matter of 
fact, unless Hitler feels that Britain is embarrassed else- 
where, in the Far East or through the failure of the negotia- 
tions with Russia, this is the only way to bring him to 
reason. Otherwise, he will be tempted again to believe that 


MISGIVINGS 


Berlin. 
shortsightedness or petty, personal or party considerations 
are given precedence over Empire interests. 

There are hundreds of Germans, many of them Nazis, 
who would today like to have the courage to tell Hitler 
that he should cry “Halt!” They see clearly what will 
happen should a war come, but are unable to translate their 
views into action because six years ago they sacrificed their 
right to self-expression and could only regain it today 
through open opposition. This applies in some degree even 
to those in the intimate circle of the Fihrer. Some of 
them have tried in the past to venture contrary opinions, 
but their words of moderation have unfortunately been 
disproved—on the short-time view—in Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, &c., so that they hesitate to speak today. Others 
of them wait only to know Hitler’s will and then rush to 
fulfil it, for purposes of personal advancement. In fact, as 
a prominent German told the writer recently, “we have 
built up a system in which we cannot talk to the head of it, 
and some of us wonder sometimes whether we do not wish 
for a war in order that we can restore our self-respect. What 
we gained in Austria and Czecho-Slovakia we have lost in 
ourselves.” 

But it would be entirely misleading to imagine that it is 
merely for such moral reasons that present-day Germans 
have misgivings about the present situation. It is rather 
because each realises that a war would be a catastrophe 
out of which his particular “ Germany” had little to gain. 
Take the Nazi leaders themselves. When they stop to think 
they know that the outbreak of war means not party, but 
military, control, with the strong probability that even Hitler 
himself would have to take a secondary place in the councils 
of his army chiefs. They know also that while the 
Reichswehr appreciate all that Hitler has done for rearma- 
ment, the generals would be the first to destroy party 
hegemony. 

As for the military authorities, they are not in favour of 
a war. They know that they still lack reserves of both 
trained men and raw materials for any war which would 
last more than a few months, and despite all the talks 
of unity among the people, their secret service has told 
them that strikes and sabotage followed by the general 
unrest which air raids and shortage would bring hardly 
create the conditions of victory. They also know from 
business reports the deplorable conditions in which the 
country is carrying on at present. Much false prophecy has 
been written about the coming collapse of Nazi economy 
during the past few years, but it is one thing to continue to 
exist in peace time and another to start a war on such con- 
ditions as exist here today. Even the most optimistic 
German openly admits the existence of inflation, while one 
impertant banker stated recently in private conversation 
that prices could not be maintained for more than six 
months, and that during the next twelve months 
10,000,000,000 RM worth of Gutscheine (payment-certifi- 
cates) would be forced upon an unwilling business world. 
Add this to the fact that Germany is only 56 per cent. 
self-sufficient in fats (even including whale-oil supplies, 
which would cease in war), that even with Rumania’s oil 
supplies the Reich’s motorised army could not carry on 
for more than a few months’ campaign, and one realises 
why there is no enthusiasm for a large-scale war. The 
Italian Press has spoken loudly about the Duce’s support 
for German claims in Danzig, but everybody here also 
knows how much Italy wants to avoid a war in which it 
becomes a tool of the Reich. 

The Nazis, it should be emphasised a thousand times, 
will think only of a big war if they believe we are weak or 
hesitant. Otherwise, they will again postpone a settlement 
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of the Danzig issue and Hitler will either abandon or tone 
down his speeches during August. England carries a great 
responsibility for the turn which events may take in the 
next few months. Our strength, determination and under- 
standing of Nazi bluff, combined with a consistent policy 
of being willing to call it should the occasion arise, will 
decide world peace. 

In the meantime, Herr Hitler could not do better than 
realise that a way to a peaceful solution of the Danzig issuc 
has already been indicated in his own action in South Tyrol. 
The transfer of Germans from that region into the Reich 
in order to keep Italian friendship indicates that he is 


IN TPALY 


ee 


willing to violate his “ Blut und Boden” policy for highy 
national interests. Here, “ blood” has been separated frog 
“soil” in a way which the orthodox Nazi must considy 
shameless. But if this can be done in South Tyrol, why 
not settle the Danzig question in a similar fashion) 
Such a method of dealing with racial problems j 
certainly drastic, but it succeeded well in the case of Turkey 
and Greece, it could prevent the greater outrage ¢ 
war, and it offers Hitler the opportunity of saving th 
Third Reich and Europe from calamity. And this woul 
disprove all claims to hegemony in the Baltic moy 
effectively. 


TODAY 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


NOR the first time in my life I have left Italian soil with 

a sigh of relief. Hitherto holidays spent in Italy had 

always been a joy undiluted. It was four years since my last 

visit, when the Abyssinian crisis was just beginning, and I 
wondered what changes I would notice. 

With official Italy I had little contact, beyond a rigorous 
passport inspection and a declaration for the customs’ 
officials of the amount of money in my possession. During 
a fortnight’s visit I sought every opportunity of personal 
contact with Italians of all classes. I take away with me 
an overwhelming impression of the friendliness of the Italian 
people. They went out of their way to express their regard 
for Great Britain, and their dislike of political conditions 
which are estranging them from Great Britain and France. 
They also expressed a cordial dislike of their increasingly 
close association with Germany. 

The other major impression that I carry away is of the 
bitterness of the Italian Press, acting doubtless under in- 
structions from the Government. It was a painful experience 
for a life-long friend of Italy to find anti-British feeling 
expressed in almost every column dealing with foreign news. 
The two chief topics receiving attention were Anglo-Japanese 
tension in the Far East, and the Anglo-Soviet discussions 
at Moscow. If a Japanese director of the Italian Press had 
been in charge he could hardly have written in a strain 
more favourable to Japan. Headlines, right across the front 
page, informed the reader of each new humiliation inflicted 
on Great Britain by Japan, of London’s depression, of the 
new German revelations of the “warlike aims” of the 
Democracies, or of the “alarm” in London concerning the 
visit of the Representative of Ibn Saud to Herr Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. There were almost daily photographs of 
Japanese troops in action. 

I looked in vain for any attempt to explain fairly to Italian 
readers the British point of view. There were, of course, 
extracts from the London newspapers, but the place of 
honour was usually given to cables from the official Japanese 
Domei Agency. I was reminded of my stay in Germany, 
as a boy, during the Boer war. It was difficult to reconcile 
the treatment meted out to Great Britain in the Press with 
the signing of the Anglo-Italian Pact fifteen months ago. 
The visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Rome 
seemed to belong to another age. The travelling Englishman 
can surely be excused if he thinks that the Policy of Appease- 
ment has not had much effect on official Italy!’ The briefest 
of mentions was given to the visit of the King and Queen 
to Canada and the United States. Every expression of 
opinion by Dr. Goebbels was cabled in full, and current 
events were recorded from the angle of the German Govern- 
ment. 

If, however, the contact of the British visitor with Italy 
through its Press was unpleasant, the friendliness of the 
Italian people stood out all the more. Italians were only 
too ready to express their admiration for British institutions, 
to deplore the lack of British visitors and to criticise the 


political direction of their own country. It is difficult » 
know how much importance to attach to these casual dis. 
cussions ; my wanderings were confined to a tourist region 
in Northern Italy, where obviously the lamentable state of 
the tourist industry is keenly felt. In one small tows, 
familiar to British visitors, in mid-June there were three 
guests in one hotel and one in the other. In another 
tourist centre a far-famed hostelry, capable of accommo 
dating two hundred and fifty people, had but twenty guests, 
and similar conditions prevailed elsewhere. 

A brief summary of a few conversations may be of 
interest. 

A working-man said: 

“The Italian people have nothing but friendship for 
Great Britain, nor have they any desire to fight against the 
French ; they will never fight alongside Germany agains 
their former allies if they can help it. The country is 
suffering from low wages and the high cost of living; 
visits to the big towns give a quite false idea of prosperity ; 
if one wants to see the economic conditions as they are, 
one should visit the small towns and the countryside. The 
only really prosperous businesses are those dependent on 
the armament industry. The Italian people believe that 
Germany wants world-domination. It is getting tired of a 
Dictatorship in which it has no say. The Government makes 
a great mistake in supposing that the people is ignorant and 
does not think for itself.” 

A priest said: 

“The only hope of the world is Christ and Christ it 
only salvation ; there cannot be a double allegiance. In: 
Christian world there is not room for another system which 
demands the entire allegiance of the individual. If two 
such systems exist, ultimately there must be a clash d 
ideals. My countrymen know full well that Great Britain 
has no desire to harm Italy. The Italian people do net 
wish to fight Germany’s battles.” 

A village inn-keeper said: 

“The Press has a great deal to be responsible for, and, 
alas, many ignorant people are influenced by it here in Italy. 
If one has travelled and knows other countries at first hand, 
one realises what a distorted picture of current events is 
given. I have lived in England for many years and sinc 
my return to Italy I sometimes feel as if I could not stand 
this lack of freedom and must go abroad once more. I ty 
to explain to my friends how misleading our papers art, 
but one has to be careful.” 

A shopwoman said: 

“Nobody wants war, except perhaps four or five of the 
leaders of the country. Of the two Dictators, Hitler is much 
the worst, car aprés tout Mussolini est un peu sentt 
mental—”. (What she exactly meant by this remark I did 
not know.) 

A peasant said: 

“We ordinary folk do not believe half the things we se 
in the Press, and we do not wish to join with the Germans 
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jn any circumstances. It is terrible to think that Italy is 
siding with Japan in the present crisis and that very likely 
before long the nations of Europe will be fighting among 
themselves. Before we know where we are, the Yellow Races 
will be turning on the West.” 

The Italian people rightly recognise the great debt they 
owe to their Leader, and that a new Italy has been created 
where efficiency is the order of the day. They point with 
pride to the wonderful tasks of reconstruction that have 
been achieved, road-building, reclamation of waste land, 
construction of new towns in areas which were formerly 
fever-ridden swamps, the installation of infant-welfare 
centres, the organisation of mass physical training, the clear- 
ance of slums and the initiation of many far-sighted reforms. 
All that must in justice be given full weight, though it is 
difficult for a freedom-loving Englishman to appreciate all 
the good points in a system which forbids the ordinary 
citizen to think for himself, and exercises a tyranny over 
the smallest detail in life. 


One final impression. Wherever I went I was struck by 





THE SCHOOL 






the number of children to be seen, and I thought regret- 
fully of the small families in most of the democratic 
countries. In the last thirty years the population of Italy 
has increased by nearly ten millions ; if the present rate of 
progress continues, in a very few years there will be more 
Italians in Europe than Britons. It is no wonder that the 
Italian Government, relying on so much man-power, looks 
forward to the future with confidence 

One Sunday morning I went to High Mass, oppressed 
by reading the Italian papers. The Church was full to over- 
flowing, and the congregation listened with rapt attention 
to the eloquent sermon, which had for its text the subject 
of Divine Love. The preacher, aflame with his theme, kept 
on reiterating that it was the world, the whole world, with- 
out barriers of nationality, that Christ died for ; that hate 
achieved nothing, that love alone could do the impossible 
and unite mankind. As I left Italy I kept pondering on 
this message of hope. Surely there must be hundreds of 


thousands of Italians who still give their allegiance to ideals 
such as these. 










AND SOCIETY 


By F. C. HAPPOLD (Headmaster of Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury) 


HERE may be good grounds for criticising or even con- 
demning the ideals of the totalitarian States ; but it is 
impossible not to be impressed by the devotion these ideals 
have inspired in the youth of the totalitarian nations or by 
the high sense of social service which seems to be evident 
among the boys and girls of Italy, Germany or Russia. It 
would be wise to examine the source of this inspiration ; for 
is it not necessary that an equal devotion, expressed perhaps 
in a different way, should be aroused in the youth of our 
own country if the heritage of centuries is to be preserved? 
If the boys and girls of England are to be inspired with 

a zeal not only to preserve all that is fine in the tradition 
which has been handed down to them but also to mould it 
and revivify it so that it may be the motive power in the 
creation of something even more splendid, hazy appeals for 
good citizenship or the defence of democracy are not enough. 

If they are to be filled with an urgent sense of social 
awareness and impelled to give of their best to the com- 
munity which gave them birth, a more compelling motive 
than either patriotism or humanism must be found. If 
there is to be aroused in their minds an effective urge to 
play their parts in building a saner, happier national and 
international order, it can only be by something which is 
based on religion, and has in it that driving power which 
only religious faith can give. 

There is a tendency for some recent writers to equate 
democracy and Christianity. Yet it may be questioned 
whether Christianity is in any real sense a directive force in 
our social policy or international relations. While one would 
not deny that there are many whose individual lives are 
inspired by the faith of Christ, a Christian philosophy and 
code of conduct does not so permeate the social conscious- 
ness that it is the decisive factor in determining thought and 
action. Yet it is only through the creation of a Christian 
order of society that, increasing numbers are coming to 
believe, any stable and effective national and world order 
can be built up or democratic institutions realise their full 
possibilities. 

In bringing about this Christian order of society the 
school may well be a decisive factor. While it is true that 
the conception of the function of the school as training for 
Christian service has been and is still widely held, the 
intensity with which this idea has been given practical 
expression has varied from school to school. In some 


schools it has been translated into effective action ; in some, 
however, it remains little more than a hazy ideal ; in others 
it has been subordinated to more material aims. 


Some months ago I wrote to a number of heads of schools 


suggesting the need of linking up more closely the isolated 
efforts that are being made in many schools and giving them 
a greater scope and effectiveness, at the same time sketching 
out a possible means whereby this might be done. The 
voluminous correspondence which resulted clearly showed 
that the need was widely recognised and has enabled a 
definite plan to be worked out. This plan a number of 
schools have already accepted. The foundations have thus 
been laid on which something bigger may be built. The 
suggested plan lays no claim to striking originality. _[t is, 
however, essentially practical and is based on experiments, 
carried out over a number of years in several schools, which 
have definitely proved their value for their purpose. 

Briefly the plan envisages the formation in public and 
State-aided secondary schools of “ Companies of Service,” 
linked together in a loosely knit organisation, animated by a 
common ideal and a common aim expressed in a Declaration 
of Intention which takes the following provisional form: 

“A member of the Company acknowledges his (or her) debt to 

the community into which he is born and which demands of him 
his full and devoted service. So that he may serve that community 
faithfully and effectively he undertakes at school a threefold task, 
the training of his body so that it may be perfectly fit and con- 
trolled, the training of his mind so that he may understand the world 
into which he will go and specific training according to his particular 
ability so that he may play an active part in the life of the com- 
munity. He acknowledges, moreover, that only through under- 
standing, tolerance and co-operation between nations and classes 
can his own land have any real happiness and security and a sane 
world order be brought about. He, therefore, endeavours to train 
his mind and emotions so that he may appreciate the point of view 
of other nations and classes and thus ensure that co-operation, 
understanding and tolerance shall eventually replace rivalry, distrust 
and hatred.” 
In this Declaration of Intention the objectives of the plan 
are clearly shown. It emphasises the need of a definite 
acceptance of a debt to the community and of co-operation 
between nations and classes ; it indicates the sort of training 
which all should be willing to undergo if they sincerely 
desire to serve their fellowmen. 

The need for intellectual training cannot be too strongly 
emphasised if liberal institutions are to be preserved and 
developed. Such institutions cannot work smoothly in the 
modern world without an informed body of citizens, 
inoculated against prejudiced thinking, sentimental idealism 
and mass propaganda and capable of functioning as an en- 
lightened core of opinion in the body politic. 

Intellectual training may, however, result merely in the 
production of destructive and puzzled critics if it is not 
accompanied by training in social responsibility. This latter 
can best be carried out with boys and girls by participation 
in and training for specific work useful to the community. 
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So through tasks undertaken for the benefit of the school 
and the immediate locality during term time, through par- 
ticipation in such activities as work camps during the 
holidays, by definite training for such social tasks as that of 
physical training leader. scoutmaster or guider, for work in 
play centres or créches, in first aid or in order to assist 
effectively in the dramatic or musical activities of the com- 
munity, to mention only a few possibilities, the boy or girl 
is, while still at school, grounded in the habit of service and 
enabled to discover how he or she can serve best. Training 
for military service is, moreover, not excluded from the 
plan, and there are Companies with Cadet Corps and Air 
Cadet Squadrons as part of their organisation. Companies 
are also giving valuable assistance in local A.R.P. activities. 

Though the Companies of Service plan recognises the 
need of the creation of a more Christian order of society 
that does not imply any sort of religious test or declaration 
for its members. Any such declaration or test would be 
very undesirable. The task of a Company of Service is to 
show what are the ideals and code of conduct which should 
animate a Christian order of society. Whether boys or girls 
will accept those ideals and that code of conduct as a guide 
when, school days over, they go out into the working world 
they must then decide. 

Clear though the ideals and aims of the Companies of 
Service plan are, it makes no attempt to impose any par- 
ticular organisation on the schools linked up in it. To do 
so would be contrary to the English tradition of education, 


By D. 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON in his recent remarkable 
lecture on Franco-British relations at the French Insti- 
tute in London made one remark which is certainly truer 
of the French situation as it was ten years ago than it is 
today. He suggested that young Englishmen follow French 
literature more closely than young Frenchmen do English 
literature. The modern English novel now enjoys considerable 
prestige in France. Translations of old and young are 
frequent ; they are noticeable both in shop windows and 
in the hands of readers. Aldous Huxley, Charles Morgan, 
Rosamund Lehmann, E. M. Forster, Richard Hughes, 
Katherine Mansfield, Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence are 
amongst the English names to be met with in French 
literary discussion, some of them indeed very frequently. 
James Joyce has probably more students in France than 
any French writer of comparable obscurity has in England. 
The French continue to delve amongst our classics. Tom 
Jones and Vanity Fair in new French editions sold well 
as summer holiday literature last year. Meredith is being 
translated novel by novel ; the last to appear, The Amazing 
Marriage, is not remaining on the booksellers’ hands. (How 
many copies of that book have been sold in England during 
the last five years?) A selection of the works of Swift has 
just been published in French. 

It is important to note, however, that this French interest 
in England is predominantly aesthetic, and that references 
to English thought or institutions are infrequent in the 
political and intellectual discussion of young malcontents. 
Interest in England’s institutions was indeed notably greater 
only a few years ago. When M. Doumergue was Prime 
Minister in 1934 his proposal for the amendment of the 
constitution was largely discussed in terms of the English 
practice with regard to the dissolution of Parliament. A 
little later a trial in Britain arising out of the murder of 
a French woman was followed by the French with very 
close interest no less in the strange procedure than in the 
crime itself. When M. Blum came into power there was 
also much discussion of political problems in the light of 
British parallels notably with regard to libel law. 
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which has always stressed the freedom of the individy| 
school. While each school within the plan accepts jx 
ideals and aims, each Company of Service is entirely free tp 
decide how this ideal and these aims may be expressed, ang 
to work out its own organisation and activities according to 
its own traditions, circumstances and environment. 

If the plan spreads some central organisation will doubt. 
less be necessary, particularly to enable the ability trained ip 
the school to be utilised in after life; but the less there is the 
better, and it must spring up spontaneously out of develop. 
ing needs. One does not want to standardise and canalise 
these efforts to create a better world by setting up a plethora 
of councils and committees. How far the schools of England 
will accept and rally to this plan it is as yet impossible t 
say. Some have already done so. That the ideal which 
inspires it is widely accepted is clear,on the means of attain. 
ing that ideal there is difference of opinion. To rouse up 
the necessary enthusiasm and work out the essential organi- 
sation in a school is, as those who have started Companies 
of Service know, not a light task and one which demands 
tact and skill. Moreover, English schools distrust associa- 
tions, movements and similar attempts to interfere with 
their prized independence of action. 

Yet may not this plan, which stresses the individual 
initiative of each school, which leaves each free to work in 
its own way and at the same time links them together by ties 
which are rather spiritual than material, be the solution to 
a need which many feel to be urgent? 








































Such references play very little part in the vigorous 
sombre discussions now being carried on in the luxuriant 
jungle of French periodicals. The only group of malcontents 
which seems really interested in England is that centred 
about the fortnightly Nouveaux Cahiers, whose contributors 
would like to draw upon English ideas and methods in 
remoulding France as a vast liberal-minded Scandinavia 
This group includes a number of young men but its leader- 
ship is distinctly middle-aged. 

On the other hand M. Armand Petitjean, who is under 
thirty and is certainly not ignorant of English culture, since 
he produced the Swift volume already referred to and is 
one of the French students of James Joyce, scarcely mentions 
England when discussing the problems and hopes of his 
own generation in France (as, for instance, in the June issue 
of Europe or the July Nouvelle Revue Frangaise). 

The other younger groups in France,such as the demo 
cratic Catholics grouped about Esprit, the right-wing Catho- 
lics of Combat or the young anti-Fascists who use Les 
Volontaires as their organ, all seem to adopt instinctively 
the same negative attitude to Great Britain. She is taken 
for granted as an ally and a democratic Power, but she 
seems to be making no contribution to the political, social 
and philosophic problems which preoccupy these men’s 
minds. 

The changed attitude of the French towards their own 
Parliament is no doubt in part responsible for this. While 
they were preoccupied with trying to repair their own 
parliamentary structure they were vitally interested in the 
fact that ours still functioned. Now that they are simply 
ignoring their Parliament the British Parliament takes rank 
with the British monarchy as a peculiar national institution 
doubtfully applicable to other countries. 

This change is linked with the much greater part played 
in the French than the British outlook by the idea od 
revolution, i.e., of a great and sudden change in the national 
life. French intellectuals, at least, seem more profoundly 
impressed than the English with the high probability that 
the present crisis, however it develops, will be one of the 
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greatest turning-points in the history of Europe. In these 
circumstances, as Mr. Nicolson has pointed out, British 
optimism, based on the supposition that things will con- 
tinue essentially as before, seems singulariy to miss the 

int ; it is sharply contrasted with the French form of self- 
confidence, which is above all a conviction that by a mixture 
of prudence and courage one will remain the master of 
one’s fate, whatever the circumstances. 

Ar the present moment the young Frenchiman is peculiarly 
conscious also of the fact that he is a fully trained soldier 
who may be mobilised for the front at any moment ; the 
barrier between civil life and actual fighting is a thin one 
of a few hours only, whereas for the great majority of young 
Englishmen it has the thickness of months of training yet 
tocome. This fact in itself makes the Englishman’s attitude 
often seem amateurish and irresponsible to the Frenchman. 
It is a ground of misunderstanding which will tend to dis- 
appear. 

As far as intellectual discussion is concerned the difference 
in the religious life of the two countries has a deep influence 
in preventing useful cross-fertilisation. In both countries 
the gravity of the situation has led to a religious revival. In 
France this mainly takes a catholic form and the emotional 
side of religious life is immediately linked with a vast 
intellectual structure and, at the present moment, intense 
intellectual activity. The French Catholic intellectual enjoys 
the respect of and has a common language with the in- 
tellectual unbeliever. Both Catholic and non-Catholic 
thought is coloured and enriched in consequence. Although 
opinions are usually more intransigently stated in France 


PRINCIPALITY 


By FRANK 


HE possession of an army, unless it be a very large one, 

may not always rank as a blessing: it encourages power- 
ful neighbours to intervene on the pretext that it is being 
used to oppress minorities. In Liechtenstein—despite the 
fact that the country is still technically at war with Prussia, 
having been overlooked in the peace treaty after the Austro- 
Prussian war—the only soldier is a dummy, dressed in the 
uniform of 1867, in the guard room of the Prince’s castle. 
The only armed men in the State are the seven members of 
the Liechtenstein police force. 

Perhaps because of its very defencelessness, this tiny 
principality of 62 square miles still succeeds in maintaining 
its independence and its democratic constitution—the legis- 
lative body is a Landtag of 15 members, mostly farmers. 
“Liechtenstein is a free fatherland,” declared Dr. Hoop, the 
Prime Minister, on Prince Franz Josef II’s accession last 
year, “. . . for which we will all struggle to our last breath.” 
Despite allegations in the British Press that this prince’s 
recent visit to Hitler implied a declaration of allegiance, it 
was actually (as The Times pointed out) no more than the 
logical sequel to his courtesy visit to the President of the 
Swiss Republic. 

General feeling, indeed, is anti-Nazi. Such Nazi propa- 
ganda as there is concentrates mainly on the town of Schaan. 
Lying only a few miles from Feldkirch over the Austrian 
border, and possessing the only railway station in Liechten- 
stein, this town, prior to 1923, used to be the clearing house 
for Liechtenstein-Austrian trade. In that year the princi- 
pality wisely switched from its customs union with Austria 
to one with Switzerland. The unemployed (most of them 
masons who are now unable to work, as previously, in 
Germany and Italy) are being encouraged to demonstrate in 
favour of at least an economic anschluss with Germany. The 
best comment on this is that after the last demonstration, 
out of 2,610 voters in Schaan, 2,492 signed a declaration 


than in England, there is common ground of discussion 
bridging the gulf between theologian and communist- 
militant. There is no English religious thinker enjoying 
the same respect in non-religious circles as the French 
Thomist philosopher Jacques Maritain. In England, on the 
other hand, the development of the Group Movement, 
having few intellectual claims and despised, as the Catholic 
Church is not, by its opponents, seems to have contributed 
to an unnatural prolongation of the joint reign of Mr. H. G. 
Wells and Mr. Bernard Shaw over British reason. 

A further difficulty between the two countries lies in the 
relative poverty of Britain in serious and cheap periodicals. 
Instead of four “heavy” monthlies ranging in price from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. France has a score of admirable moathlies 
and fortnightlies available at very cheap subscription rates 
(several at 10s. a year or less) which can carry on at lengtn 
very lively discussions, that in England have to be cramped 
into the inevitably narrow correspondence columns of a 
few weeklies. How and where are you to discuss general 
ideas with an Englishman? 

It may be argued that the lack of close co-operation 
between the intellectuals of the two countries is unimpor- 
tant, if there is cordial comradeship in arms. The lack of 
community of ideas in the years that followed the last War 
is certainly one of the reasons why both countries are now 
facing the prospect of another one. This is not a case 
in which government propaganda can do much. It is for 
the common reader to acquire such understanding of his 
neighbour that he can speak to him in terms which he 
will understand when they have occasion to meet and 
co-operate. 


AND POWER 


“for a free and independent country, the ruling family of 
Liechtenstein and the keeping of the commercial trea‘ies 
with Switzerland.” 

Switzerland, of course, is the crux. While the customs; 
and currency union is undoubtedly of benefit to Liechten- 
stein, some Liechtensteiners maintain that Switzerland is the 
favoured partner. One agreement, for instance, debars 
Liechtenstein from making use of its peculiar facilities (there 
are something like 200 foreign holding companies registe:ed 
in the country on account of the low taxation and fees) for 
advertising broadcasting. It is also hard for the people to 
understand, as a loyal master mason put it, that whereas in 
Germany work is always being provided by whatever dub ous 
financial methods, in Switzerland the banks are so full of 
useless money that they would not pay interest on their 
savings. Again, while Switzerland would take a very grave 
view of the absorption of Liechtenstein by Germany, she 
would be quite unable to defend a country which lies th: 
wrong side of the natural strategic frontier, the Rhine. It 
is in fact only too obvious that Switzerland fears an invasion 
through Liechtenstein: the bridges leading to that country 
have been mined, and fortification of the narrow gorge lving 
between Balzers and Maienfeld to the south is preceding 
night and day (as the writer has good reason to know, 
having been arrested, and also getting one of the Liechten- 
stein family arrested, for inadvertently taking photographs). 

Though a pact of mutual non-aggression with this com- 
pletely unarmed State has not yet been proposed by Germany, 
the mere fact that it was among the countries which Roose- 
velt asked the dictators to guarantee would now shine an 
unwelcome light of publicity on its absorption. Moreover 
all Germany would get would be 6,500 cows, 3.000 pigs, 
1,000 goats and 400 horses—for the foreign holding com- 
panies would of course change their address, and there would 
be no more Liechtenstein stamps for the philatelists. As the 
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new prince (who is the first of his line to take a real interest 
in the country) diplomatically put it in his address to his 
people after his “ coronation” on May 29th: 

“Although the Principality possesses mo especial natural 
resources or riches and cannot, owing to its size, play any part in 
world economics, yet, through your industry, solidarity and united 


effort, we can live a contented life in an independent, free country, 
in a land of culture, which, though small, could not be bettered.” 


Unless, therefore, it becomes too exasperating to the Nazis 
that just over the frontier there should still exist 10,500 fre 
and contented Germans who prefer to say “Gruss Gott” 
to “ Heil Hitler,” and who as long ago as 1867 put militarism 
in a museum, Liechtenstein stands a good chance of surviy. 
ing as the sole contemporary example of a democracy which 
is not also a “ plutocracy.” 


ANIMAL LIGHT AND THE MOON 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 


NIMALS are possessed of many strange powers ; they 

can fly through the air, change their colour to harmonise 
with different backgrounds, and they can produce electric 
shocks. But none of these impress us more strongly than 
the ability, possessed by many of them, to emit light. This 
animal light, or bio-luminescence, is not a common sight in 
this country. Glow-worms may be seen in the summer-time 
like scattered points of light in the hedge sides in our 
southern counties. In some years immense swarms of 
microscopical animals, well named Noctiluca, may appear 
in the sea. These glow with phosphorescent light when 
they are disturbed and may illumine the waves as these break 
on the shore, or they may pick out in light the path of a 
ship as it cuts its way through the waters. But in the tropics 
fire-flies flit like dancing points of light over the surface of 
ponds and swamps, while the warmer seas contain innumer- 
able luminescent animals which drift past a vessel by night 
like balls and candles of light 


Animal light may be produced in the form of a luminous 
slime poured out by many marine animals when they are 
disturbed or sexually excited. In other animals the light is 
formed within special organs and can be turned off and on 
like a bull’s eye lantern. The most complex of these light 
organs possess a reflector behind and a lens in front for 
focussing the light. They may even be screened to emit 
light of different colours. Deep-sea fish and squids possess 
the greatest variety of such organs. The darkness of the 
profound depths is broken only by flashes of such light or 
by the passage of a fish with light streaming from a series 
of organs along the sides of its body like that from the 
port-holes of a liner at night. 

We associate light with heat, but this is only because we 
have as yet failed to produce light without wasting some of 
the energy expended in an accompanying formation of 
heat. Luminescent animals are more efficient. As long 
ago as 1667 Robert Boyle showed that bio-luminescence 
could only be produced in the presence of air. This is so 
because the process demands oxygen. A substance called 
luciferin is oxidised by the aid of a ferment, luciferase, and 
energy is liberated in the form of light. The reaction is 
essentially similar to all other oxidations, for instance, that 
which occurs when a candle is burnt, but the energy 
liberated takes the exclusive form of light. 

This cold light which glows by night thus resembles 
nothing more closely than the light of the moon which fre- 
quently accompanies it. And, in a strangely indirect manner, 
the moon would appear in some cases to control its appear- 
ance. There is a widespread, although very imperfectly 
understood, association between the spawning of many 
diverse marine animals and the phases of the moon. In 
some of these animals the emission of light occurs only at 
the period of spawning, and so is associated, indirectly, 
with the moon. 

In Bermuda and in the West Indies there occurs a small 
worm known to science as Odontosyllis. It lives in crevices 
in rocks where it normally lies hidden. But from time to 
time the animals come to the surface of the water to breed. 
This they do only in the third quarter of the moon, in some 
cases as often as six times in the year. They do not swarm 
in such vast numbers as their better known relative, the 


papolo worm of the South Seas, and some means of attract. 
ing the males to the females is therefore necessary. 


The females appear suddenly about dusk or when it is 
fully dark and discharge simultaneously with the eggs a 
stream of brightly luminescent slime. This occurs several 
times and immediately attracts adjacent males, which rush 
in discharging short flashes of light and proceed to liberate 
their sexual products which fertilise the eggs. In many 
cases the biological significance of bio-luminescence is 
obscure, but there can be little doubt that in this case its 
production has the fundamentally important effect of attract- 
ing the males and so ensuring fertilisation of the eggs. Thus 
the moon, which in some mysterious manner appears to 
condition the period when these animals spawn, also con- 
trols their luminescent activities. 

Dr. L. R. Crawshay, who observed the habits of these 
animals for many years when he was in charge of the 
Sponge Fishery Investigations at the Bahamas, has pointed 
out that their habits may well prove the explanation of a 
certain historical mystery. On the night before Christopher 
Columbus landed on one of the easterly islands of the 
Bahamas at the end of his first voyage across the Atlantic, 
at about 10 o'clock on the evening of October 11th, 1492, 
he and his crew saw a strange light over the sea. This 
appeared from the poop of the ‘Santa Maria’ like the 
flame of a small candle alternately raised and lowered. 


Various explanations have been offered as to the origin 
of this light; that it came from a native canoe, that it 
was a shore light or that it existed only in the excited 
imaginations of Columbus and his crew. But the vessel 
must have been over thirty miles from any land at the 
time when the light was seen which renders the first 
suggestion most improbable and the second impossible, while 
the record of the occurrence is too explicit for it to be 
lightly explained away by the third suggestion. But it is also 
recorded that the moon rose about one hour later which 
indicates that it was about one day before the last quarter. 


It is at this period of the year, this phase of the moon 
and this time of day that Odontosyllis spawns with accom- 
panying luminescence in the surface waters. Dr. Crawshay 
has thus good reason for suggesting that this sudden waxing 
and waning light might very well have been due to this 
biological agency. The matter has further interest in 
connexion with the identity of the island on which Columbus 
first landed. This distinction is usually awarded to Wat- 
ling’s Island, although some authorities claim that it was 
Cat Island. If Columbus had sailed to the north of Wat- 
ling’s Island he would have passed near a shallow bank, 
from which Odontosyllis would rise to the surface for 
spawning, about four hours before, sailing at the speed he 
records, he could have encountered Cat Island. And this 
period did elapse between the appearance of the mysterious 
light and the first sight of land. Biological evidence thus 
favours Cat Island as the site of the landfall of Columbus. 
But whether we accept this as sound evidence or not it 
does remain a distinct probability that the first record of 
animal light associated with the phases of the moon was 
made by the eyes and recorded by the hand of no less 4 
person than Columbus. 
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INTERLUDE IN NAVALCARNERO 


By F. 


ADRID was very depressing. We had been there 
M only four days, but already we felt the need of a break. 
Two and a half years of war had left the city run-down and 
sombrely dilapidated. Nobody had enough to eat. There 
was no fuel, and slinking crowds, languid through weakness, 
eddied through the former front lines of the University City, 
risking the possibility of land mines, filching doors and duck- 
board, timber dug-out linings and other cddments, with 
which to contrive fires. A dozen times a day one was asked 
for a cigarette. The hotels were dank and cold. None of 
the lifts worked, nor the electric bells. The half-starved 
chambermaids listlessly brought a single plate to share among 
four people. 

In the streets the queues stretched endlessly: people wait- 
ing to change their hundred pesetas’ worth of Republican 
money ; former Republican soldiers gloomily waiting to be 
“classified.” The Fifth Columnites worked hard to main- 
tain a cheerful noise from the lorries in which they careered 
along the boulevards. There was a great exchange of 
Fascist salutes. There was no soap. Shops and cafés were 
shuttered. Whole districts lay in ruins. The war was 
ended—but the courts martial were beginning. To cap it 
all, the weather could not have been worse. It was bitterly 
cold, and a mean, nagging April rain descended remorse- 
lessly on the tired city. 

We decided to escape for a few hours. 
crawling along a temporary bridge over the Manzanares 
river, and even through the mangled dustheap that marked 
Carabanchel. As soon as we were out of Madrid we 
breathed more freely. Miraculously the weather changed. 
The sun appeared. We opened out along the road that led 
Signs of the war grew fewer. There was an 
The road surface was excellent. 

Presently we were in Navalcarnero. We had not meant 
to stop so soon, but instinctively we pulled up. Madrid 
might have been five hundred miles away. The plaza was 
charming ; a straggling little square, with a few people 
lounging in the sunshine over a drink. The date sixteen 
hundred and something was cut in the stonework of one of 
the facades. From a now flawless blue sky a burnished sun 
blazed down upon the scene. We parked the car and got 
out. A Nationalist officer was sitting at a table outside the 
café, a bottle of Riscal before him. He had, we perceived, 
been badly wounded. A crutch leaned against his chair. 
He was a swarthy-skinned, extremely intelligent-looking man, 
with large, dark eyes and a lively expression. He smiled 
at us in a friendly way and we sat down at his table. 

From the start the conversation flowed effortlessly. He 
was from Seville, he told us, and he had the quick, merry 
manner of the Andalucian. His mother had been in Madrid 
all through the war, and he had at last been able to see her, 
when the city fell to Franco. Now his brief leave was over, 
and he must report back to his regiment in the south. He 
spoke frankly of the Germans and Italians. Frankly too, 
but with the utmost courtesy of England. We liked each 
other very much, and we all realised from the start that it 
Was an entirely propitious and enjoyable occasion. Under 
the warmth of the sun, sipping our wine, eating from a plate 
of olives, we relaxed gratefully. The surroundings, the 
atmosphere, could not have been more thoroughly Spanish ; 
nor, I thought, could the wounded officer from Seville. 

[ found that he was asking what brought us there. We 
had come, we told him, members of the Prensa Extranjera, 
to get away from Madrid for a little while, and also to see if 
we could get some food to take back with us. There was, 
he said, a small fonda over the road where one could eat 
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quite well. He hobbled across with us, and presently we 
were sitting over some quite passable lamb. After the meal 
we returned to the sunlit square, and the officer helped us 
to buy ham and several lengths of sausage for Madrid. Then 
we settled down once more outside the café, and ordered 
coffee and anis. 

The late afternoon sun was making the plaza a crimson 
splendour ; two Moorish soldiers wandered across the street ; 
the wounded officer waved to some friends who were leaving 
in a military lorry, and called a cheerful valediction after 
them. Then he turned back to us with a flashing smile. 
Never, I thought, had I met anyone who so charmingly 
epitomised all that was most attractive in the Spanish 
character. Truly, a memorable Spanish vignette—the Plaza, 
soaked in sunshine, the cool colonnades, the white walls, and 
this cheerful southerner, making us welcome. . . . 

He was ordering more anis and asking our names. We 
ceremoniously produced cards and he scrutinised them with 
polite attention. Then, with a flourish, he laid his own 
card on the table. I glanced at it—and then stared incredu- 
lously. This could not be. In this most Spanish of settings 
such a name was fantastic. I looked up at the officer. With 
a rather menacing smile he was explaining what the Spanish 
army would do if the Italians did not leave the country 
rapidly now that the war was over 

“Pardon me, Senor,” I said cautiously, “ but—your name 
—lIt is the same as a quite eminent—that is to say—(I must 
be tactful)—it is the name of a somewhat well-known 
Englishman.” 

“Yes, yes,” he eagerly agreed. “ Your famous admiral. 
Of course. I think that I am the only person in Spain to 
bear the name. It is most interesting, no?” 

Most interesting, I said. There was another round of 
anis. The officer explained that the well-known English- 
man had left Spanish descendants, a fact of which I had 
until then been unaware. He was, he said, very proud of 
the name. ... 

The afternoon wore on. The shadows lengthened. It 
was time to think of returning to Madrid. Unexpectedly 
the officer announced his intention of returning with us 
What mattered it that his leave had officially expired, and 
that he was supposed to be on his way back to Seville? 
After all, he had scarcely seen his mother after two and a 
half years—he must spend one more night in his parental 
home before finally leaving for the south. His orderly was 
summoned, and the two clambered cheerfully into the back 
of the car, where they settled down among the sausages and 
ham. 

Just before we started another officer ran up and put his 
head through the window to take leave of our friend. He 
addressed him by his name, and it was the same that I had 
seen on the card. Until then I had half thought that there 
must be some mistake ; but it seemed that this most incon- 
gruous of names was indeed the truth. 

Through the dark we raced back to Madrid, while our 
friend sang flamencos softly from the back seat. Outside 
his mother’s house there was an affectionate leave-taking. 
He embraced us in the Spanish style,-con mucho gusto, 
and we slapped his back heartily in response, for we liked 
him well. Then he hobbled into the doorway, followed by 
his orderly, carrying his kitbag. 

He was one of the nicest people I met in Spain. But all 
that night I wondered about his name. And I am still 
puzzled how anyone so essentially Spanish came to be 
called Francisco Drake 
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By 


HE great contest between President Roosevelt and the 

Congress over control of foreign policy has marched to 
a sudden and unexpected dénouement. The Coagress, 
temporarily at least, has won. It is, to be sure, a victory 
mostly in the field of symbols and prestige. Congress has 
said that the arms-embargo provision in the present 
Neutrality Law is not to be repealed, that the President is 
not to be given a free hand to permit the supply of arms, 
ammunition and instruments of war to such nations as can 
pay for and transport them. Rather, in the event of war, 
the President is directed to impose an embargo on the ship- 
ment of these products to belligerents. 

But under the law, American steel, cotton, motor-cars, 
copper, oil, other minerals and foodstuffs—indeed, all 
supplies except the narrowly defined instruments of war— 
are freely available to all nations which can pay and trans- 
port. The arms-embargo restriction apparently will apply 
to aircraft, and this is no doubt important to Great Britain 
and France. It may be possible, however, for the Presi- 
dent to avoid recognising that war exists, as he has done in 
the Far East, or to permit shipment of aircraft engines 
separately, or transhipment of them, or otherwise avoid the 
restrictions of the embargo, however ungracefully. Or—and 
most Americans think this is likely to happen—in the event 
of a war public opinion may sweep all restrictions aside. In 
a practical sense, therefore, should war break out, the re- 
tention of the arms-embargo may not mean a great deal. 

It does mean a great deal, however, to Mr. Roosevelt's 
prestige in the never-ending contest between the American 
Congress and the Chief Executive over the control of foreign 
policy. Congress has said, by its refusal to follow the wishes 
of the President and Secretary of State Hull, that it mis- 
trusts the Administration’s current foreign policy, and 
believes it to be too interventionist. This condemnation, at 
least, has been made by the minority of the Senate which— 
by threat of a filibuster—was able to prevail. 

Whether the victory will be long-lived or not remains to 
be seen. Some acute observers feel that the Senate is more 
isolationist than the country, and that the President can 
appeal to public opinion on his forthcoming trip across the 
continent, returning to Washington to call a special session 
of Congress and reverse the decision. That may well be 
the Administration strategy. for Secretary Hull, on learning 
of the Senate’s decision, said: “ The peace and security of 
the United States require the Administration to continue to 
seek changes in the Neutrality Law.” 

In any event, the foreign-policy issue rushed to a swift 
climax. The Senate opposition struck quickly and decisively. 
On July 7th, under the leadership of the veteran isolationist, 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, it was announced that 
34 Senators had banded together to fight by 
every means—including the filibuster—against any change 
in the present arms embargo restrictions. Now 34 Senators 
are not a majority of the 96-member Senate, but they are 
than enough to ensure victory in any filibuster fight. 
They could prevent a vote indefinitely, and thus bring about 
the speedy breakdown of the nominal majority. Then, on 
July 11th, the powerful Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voted by 12 votes to II to postpone all neutrality legislation 
until the next session of Congress. That made an end of 
the matter, to all intents and purposes, and for the present 
the President is defeated. 

The balance of power in that 12 to II vote was swung 
by two Senators whom the President tried to defeat last year 
in his effort to “purge” conservative Democrats from 
office. He went into the State of Georgia to campaign 
against Senator Walter George, and his closest associate 
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opposed Senator Guy Gillette in Iowa. These two voy 
have now tpped the balance against the President » 
neutrality. It is particularly unfortunate that such an im 
portant decision had to be taken in a strictly partisa 
atmosphere. For there were, and are, numerous Senators 
who have a great deal of sympathy for the President 
foreign policy and feel no basically isolationist convictions, 
who felt that they could not relinquish this opportunity t 
overturn Mr. Roosevelt personally. It was, therefore, a 
personal blow at the President, struck by a possible minority, 
and not a valid decision on foreign policy. 

For that reason, the decision is apt to be profoundly mis. 
understood in Berlin and Rome. It is not that a Senar 
majority, or even a minority cabal, wishes to halt the Presi- 
dent’s campaign, by “methods short of war but stronger 
than words,” against the authoritarians. It is simply that this 
successful group does not want the President to go farther, 
they oppose granting him additional discretionary authority, 
and they are joined by Republicans and others who feel they 
simply have to vote against Mr. Roosevelt whatever th 
circumstances. 

As a consequence, Congress once more has a partial seat 
in the foreign policy saddle. But the President and Mr. 
Hull are still there, too. A balanced policy is the obvious 
result. Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull will continue as they 
have been doing, perhaps more carefully and discreetly, than 
in the past, and they will not have authority to go ahead in 
an even more stern crusade against the dictatorships. 

The vote was a major victory for those various groups 
in Congress and the country who want to stay out of war, 
who are not clear as to the means of doing it, and who there- 
fore are reluctant to cut the anchor-line of partial safety 
which they consider—nominally at least—that the arms 
embargo affords. It is a product of the confusion which 
besets American thinking on foreign policy today, and 2 
by-product of the political opposition to Mr. Rocsevelt 
which in its main lines has little to do with his attitude 
toward Germany and Italy. 

Doubtless numerous Senatorial spokesmen will do as much 
as they can to prevent the decision from being misunder- 
stood in Berlin and Rome. Senator Pittman, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, did his bit on the heels 
of the vote. He announced that the vote now made it 
imperative to hold a special session of Congress in the event 
of war. This was a direct forecast that if war breaks out 
the United States will speedily change its neutrality legis- 
lation. Moreover, Senator Pittman pressed his resolution t 
empower the President in his discretion to impose @ 
embargo on all American exports to Japan. It is not certain, 
and rather unlikely, that this measure will pass. The 
Administration itself is doubtful of the wisdom of such 
drastic steps. But that the proposal is advanced, and gives 
a hearing at all, is an evidence of Congress’s willingness t 
strike a blow at the aggressors so long as the President i 
not manoeuvring into position thereby. 

Numerous New Dealers willing to follow the President 
on domestic matters were among those opposing him 01 
neutrality. Therefore it is a mistake to assume too much 
from the vote in the way of dimmed prospects for th 
third term. But undeniably there is a dent in Mr. Roost 
velt’s armour of invincibility. It is late in his second term 
The gilt is off the gingerbread. From time to time you 
can sniff the winds of potential reaction. But the President 
is the ablest politician of them all, an acute judge of public 
opinion, and in the past he has generally been able to laugh 
last. So it may be on neutrality, and perhaps sooner rathet 
than later. 
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PEOPLE 





By 





HE French, being insular by temperament, do not always 

realise that there can exist types of culture different 
from their own. One of the main causes of Anglo-French 
misunderstanding is that, whereas their culture is superbly 
urban, ours is shyly rural. The average Frenchman, having 
endured the, to him, tremendous adventure of a Channel 
crossing, having struggled in anxious anger through the 
impediments which at our ports of arrival we place in the 
way of foreign visitors, is saddened on reaching London 
by our lack of urban symmetry and by the privacy with 
which we conduct our lives. As he walks, on Sunday after- 
noon, past the chill frontages of Pall Mall, as he listens 
to the loneliness of his own footsteps echoing upon the 
deserted pavement from St. James’s to Trafalgar Square, he 
is filled with sad distaste for these recondite northerners, 
and all that he has heard in childhood about our morgue 
and flegme adds old prejudices to present gloom. 

























. * * * 





There exists an admirable institution, known as_ the 
Anglo-French Art and Travel Society, the aim of which is 
to mitigate these illusions. Gifted Francophiles, such as 
Lord Ivor Spencer-Churchill and the late Sir Philip Sassoon, 
conceived the idea that many misconceptions might be 
removed were representative Parisians given an opportunity 
to visit and to examine the rural aspects of our civilisation. 
These visitors are welcomed at Folkestone or at Dover, are 
placed in comfortable charabancs and are trundled slowly 
and gracefully through the countryside, visiting the great 
houses of Kent or Sussex, and stopping from time to time 
to receive light or heavy refreshment in the homes and 
gardens of the newly poor. The effect is surprising. They 
return to Paris, conscious that England is something very 
different from what they had supposed. 


* * * . 













I had occasion this week to conduct a party of these 
delightful Parisians round a typically English garden. They 
had already visited, and been suitably impressed by, the 
show places of South-Eastern England, but it was the 
quantity and quality of the smaller houses and gardens which 
had come to them as a revelation. Being intelligent and 
receptive people they had at once realised that the calculated 
disorder of our flower-beds was an expression of horti- 
cultural taste. They had seen (and they knew that they 
had seen) something that we achieve more quietly, and 
far better, than any other race on earth. They were pleased 
by this revelation and they pressed me to explain to them 
how and by what stages we had discovered the secret of 
garden design. 














* * * * 





I welcomed these enquiries, partly because they came as 
a relief from questions regarding Gibraltar or the Alto Adige, 
and partly because the subject is one which has always 
interested me and around which I have woven a pet theory. 
Originally, I explained, garden-design was determined by 
the problem of irrigation. Thus when Amenophis III laid 
out his garden, when Queen Hatshepsut planted the scented 
shrubs which she imported from Somaliland, it was found 
necessary to place the irrigation-channels at right angles to 
each other and the beds were ordained in rectilinear pat- 
terns. When the art of garden design passed from Alexandria 
to Rome, the chess-board pattern necessitated by the aridity 
of the first human gardens became a fixed convention. Pliny, 
for instance, was as enthusiastic a gardener as John Evelyn, 
and the water supply at Laurentinum was abundant ; yet 
it never occurred to Pliny that it would be possible, or even 
fitting, to draw his topiary hedges in anything but the 
Straightest of lines, and his little flower-beds (redolent though 
they were with the oriental hyacinth and the Milesian rose) 
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were sparse and square. It was this Roman tradition which 
passed to Western Europe and thus to England, where it 
remained rigid for some 1,700 years. 

* 7 * * 


The hortus conclusus of our mediaeval palaces and 
monasteries can scarcely have differed in design from the 
gardens of Egypt and Persia; and the old “herbers” of 
arbours, the trim garden-plots in which was grown the 
meadowsweet which Queen Elizabeth heaped upon her 
bedroom floor, the turf benches and the raised flower- 
borders, the mounts and the trellis, were all based upon that 
rectilinear symmetry which we see in the Kip drawings and 
which finally aroused the protests of Addison aad Pope. It 
was the latter who induced Bridgeman to break up the 
straight lines of the old Egyptian design and to introduce 
“natural groves” ; and as the successor of Bridgeman came 
William Kent who “leapt the fence and saw that ali nature 
was a garden.” It was thus, I explained, that we acquired 
what they call “le jardin anglais” and what we call “ land- 
scape-gardening.” But whereas Bridgeman had had the taste 
to retain what he called “ the great lines,” Kent evolved the 
unfortunate theory that “ nature abhors a straight line” and 
the great yew hedges which were the proud background 
to all our flowers were replaced by the “ha-ha” and the 
flowers were left with no background at all. It was only 
when the shrubberies so gaily planted by the early 
Victorians had grown into vast and dusty thickets that 
succeeding generations realised that landscape-gardening, 
however suitable it might be for public parks, was not in 
fact adapted to private gardens. A reaction arose. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield raised his powerful voice in favour of 
the discarded formal garden and two people of genius— 
William Robinson and Gertrude Jekyll—came to show us 
that the English flower-garden was in fact independent of 
irrigation and might therefore be also independent of 
the design which irrigation imposed. 


* * * * 


My French friends were much relieved when I reached 
the end of my lecture. One of them suggested that the 
real reasons why our gardens were preferable to those of 
other countries were (a) because we had no sense of archi- 
tecture and (b) because of our climate. I admitted (b) but 
contested (a). The English, I explained, had possessed a 
very sensitive eye for architecture up to 1848, a date at 
which the French eye for architecture had also become 
permanently dimmed. The Parisians did not care for that 
remark, and wandered away blithely towards the herbaceous 
border. An elderly Senator remained behind. He said that 
there were a few little questions which he wished to ask 
me. He said that he did not care for flowers since they 
gave him hay-fever, but that he liked parterres. Anybody, 
he said, who had any sense of the proper relation between 
the house and its surroundings must like parterres. The 
fact that in the last thirty years we had filled our gardens 
with flowers, many of which smelt very strong indeed, was 
in his opinion due, not to any change in horticultural taste, 
but to a decline in our incomes. Parterres required constant 
attendance whereas “ this runs itself on its own.” I assured 
him that he was mistaken. We also had passed through our 
parterre period and there were still many houses in England 
where plants and leaves were bedded out. We now preferred 
natural growths. He was not convinced. “The English,” 
he said cryptically, “ will never admit when they are wrong.” 

* * * * 

It was he, and not I, who at that stage changed the sub- 
ject. “ And what,” he asked, “do you feel about the Ciano 
communiqué?” I told him. “ And as regards the Tyrol... .” 
he continued. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


BALLET 
Paganini Rhapsody 
No executive musician, with the possible exception of Liszt, 
has ever seized the general imagination so firmly or held 
it so long as Paganini. His is one of the few names surviving 
a century, as to which one need still not specify the particular 
sphere in which he exercised his art. It was mainly, of course, 
that his gaunt, familiar form, the eyes blazing in the sallow, 
waxen face—evidence of an enormous spiritual vitality within 
the shell of a sickly physique—the long black locks, the 
rumoured loves and recklessness, all combined to make of him 
the very pattern of the artist in the age of Byron and Poe and 
Hoffmann. It needed only a touch of morbid imagination— 
and there was more than a touch of that in the air—to add to 
the outwardly romantic appearance the still more romantic 
notion of traffic in the black arts and pacts with Satan. The 
popular imagination was not so wide of the mark, if we accept 
a surrender of artistic integrity for the sake of notoriety as a 
deal with the devil. For Paganini was a good part mountebank. 

Yet his spell held long after his death and worked with 
musicians as wide apart as Liszt, who was of his spiritual kin, 
and Brahms. More recently Rachmaninov, the last survivor 
of the race of virtuoso-composers, has taken the same 24th 
Caprice, which Brahms used for his Variations, as the theme 
for a Rhapsody for pianoforte and orchestra. This composi- 
tion, with a new and beautiful ending, has been used by 
Fokine for his latest ballet. It makes excellent ballet-music, 
being sharply defined in rhythm and cast in the variation- 
form that provides the choreographer with movements of 
manageable length. That it also fits the dramatic theme which 
has been imposed upon it, so naturally that it might have been 
designed for this purpose, may be set down, in part, to good 
luck but must be largely credited to Fokine’s imaginative 
perception of its potentialities. 

The result is an idealised biography of Paganini. There 
is no suggestion of the charlatan. He is the eternal great 
artist “ up against ” misunderstanding, silly adulation and four- 
faced gossip. The fascination he exercises upon the public 
in the concert-hall and upon individual women in private is, 
indeed, shown as having in it that element of the sinister 
which his contemporaries saw in the great violinist. But 
the final apotheosis, in which Paganini’s genius leads his 
soul to heaven while Satan is left with his corpse, is funda- 
mentally commonplace and sentimental, no better than those 
picture-postcards, which one could buy at Bayreuth a few 
years ago, showing Liszt or Wagner, according to the pur- 
chaser’s taste, similarly wafted to eternal bliss by the Eternal 
Feminine. Yet so beautifully is this scene staged that in look- 
ing at it, one forgets the commonplace—till afterwards. 

There is not a great deal of real dancing in this ballet, 
and least for Paganini himself. Yet it holds the attention, 
because it is all conceived upon the plane of poetic imagina- 
tion—poetry being, I take it, the communication, without 
resort to literal word or gesture in whatever form it is given, 
of emotion, and that communication being more direct and 
therefore more potent in effect than if literal word or gesture 
were employed. Beside this important achievement, it matters 
comparatively little that the first scene does not quite come 
off, in which Paganini is shown playing in public and there 
subjected to slander and rivalries and overborne by devilish 
visions. All those jumping grotesques amid the still grotesques 
of the audience in the forefront of the scene just fail to achieve 
the poetic effect desired. ‘The second and third scenes are 
completely successful—the one a lovely idyll, whose beauty 
is enhanced by the pathetic, unintended touch of the sinister in 
the central figure, the other a macabre death-scene resolving 
into the aforesaid apotheosis. How skilfully Fokine has devised 
the pas de deux for Paganini and the Florentine girl without 
lapsing into the commonplaces of the classical ballet! 

The ballet owes its success in the first place to the miming 
of Dimitri Rostoff, who not merely looks like Maclise’s picture 
of Paganini, but has all the grave air of an artist concentrating 
upon his playing and fingers his instrument like a true violinist. 
But one must not overlook the less obvious share contributed 
by the young pianist, Mr. Eric Harrison, who brilliantly plays 
the pianoforte-part, subduing his virtuosity to the needs of 
the theatre. Dyne_ey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


** Hostages.’’ At the Paris. ** Undercover Doctor.”’ At the 
Plaza. ‘*The Modern Miracle.’’ At the New Gallery, 
**Man About Town.” At the Carlton. 
ACADEMIC critics are apt to refer to the comedy of humour 
as an historical curiosity belonging to the time of Ben Jonson, 
as though it were not still the most common form of comedy 
—from Mr. Coward upwards. Hostages is a very charming 
and intelligent example. This is not a realistic French village, 
the kind of village Pagnol cuts accurately in celluloid. The 
dispute between the mayor and the landed aristocrat about a 
right of way—a dispute that survives war, foreign occupation 
and the danger of death—doesn’t belong to human nature as 
we know it: it is human nature simplified and reconstructed 
and legendary. There is one big difference between these 
modern humours and Jonson’s. Nowadays we want flattery, 
and these petty, quarrelsome, but, at the pinch, noble figures, 
make us feel that, after all, man is a fine creature: there’s no 
harm in us really, and if we dispute one day over a parcel of 
land, we will die extravagantly the next for love of our 
village. It is a fairy story, but it makes the most agreeable 
film to be seen in London. 

It is the story of a village on the Marne, of the outbreak of 
war, and the sudden arrival of the German cavalry while the 
Mayor, the barber and the landowner quarrel about strategy 
in the café and stick little flags into a map—glioved fingers 
suddenly descend and alter their arrangement. A love story 
goes dimly on in the background between the Mayor's 
daughter and the landowner’s conscript son: a Uhlan is shot 
in a barn by the boy, who escapes to join his regiment, and 
the grotesque little Mayor drives the body out by night to 
bury it in the woods. But the Germans find it and threaten 
to destroy the village if the murderer is not found. The 
Mayor offers himself as a hostage instead, and is told there 
must be four others. In his astute provincial way he haggles 
over the number—but the German commandant is not com- 
mercially minded. ‘The Mayor and the landowner claim the 
privilege of being hostages, and the other villagers draw lots 
—the poacher gate-crashes by a ruse into the company of 
these respected men. The clerk, the policeman and _ the 
braggart draw the winning cards, and the braggart hangs 
himself: so the scared barber is invited with ceremony to 
take his place. Of course, at the last minute, the taxis of the 
Marne drive out of Paris, and the hostages are saved from the 
firing squad. Then the quarrel begins again whimsically ... 
I have said it was a fairy story. All the same, finely acted 
and magnificently shot, the picture does again and again 
strike the right legendary note: the little lay figure under the 
lamplight at the door of the Mairie raising his best bowler 
with depressed dignity to the German officer ; the scene in 
the silent square at dawn when the hostages gather for their 
long walk to German headquarters, and the walk itself, the 
finest piece of symphonic cutting on the screen since Pepé 
took his last walk—the early morning light over the flat 
French countryside, the mayor in his sash of office and the 
landowner in his top hat, and human self-control failing—in 
the barber first—and the hasty embarrassed dodging behind 
the haystacks. 

Undercover Doctor—like Persons in Hiding, another story 
out of Mr. Hoover’s casebook—is realistic and convincing: 
the story of a doctor who gets his first valuable patient out- 
side the law and rockets up the financial ladder with the help 
of gun-wounds. It contains a brilliant piece of neurotic act- 
ing by Mr. Broderick Crawford (a new name to me) as 
Public Enemy No. 1: it is exciting, well worth seeing, and 
alongside Hostages nowhere at all. 

The Modern Miracle is yet another awful example of good 
taste, another sober pompous film biography, this time of 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone. I find Don Ameche a 
very unsympathetic actor, with the large white face of an 
advertisement hoarding, and his ecstatic gasps and mouthings 
at the prospect of becoming a father supply the most 
embarrassing moments in the cinema this week. As for Man 
About Town, it is just one of those doggish American films of 
sexual and social ambition which sadly recall Davenant’s 
definition: “Humour is the drunkenness of a Nation which 
no sleep can cure.” GRAHAM GREENE. 
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CRICKET 
Bat versus Balt 


No more nonsense will be talked this season about cricket 
being a dull game. What with Ames’ hurricane-hitting against 
the Oval clock; the University match a series of shocks ; 
Eton losers, and Yorkshire—enterprising at every chance— 
bobbing up and down near, though not always at the top 
of, the Championship table, these are rousing times. Bat and 
hall are no longer in a sleepy half-hostilitv, but in stern con- 
test. “26 wickets fall today at Derby” ran a recent headline. 
That’s cricket. 

Just as bat and ball are made for conflict, so, on occasion, 
do they struggle for ascendancy in the individual cricketer, 
since the game is kind to those with an itch to change. For 
instance, two Yorkshiremen, Verity and Rhodes, have played 
as slow bowlers for their country, and appeared later as open- 
ing bats, Rhodes with splendid success. Bowling often wins 
in the end ; it did with Rhodes and Verity and Tate, though 
Iddon, O’Connor, Townsend and other notables have found 
in batting their staple diet. Much depends on pace. Some- 
times it is personal preference which works a final settle- 
ment ; more often it is the needs of a particular team. But 
reversal of réle is always exciting. Larwood making 90 odd 
in a Test was a sight for sun-strained eyes ; and it was the 
batting of two bowlers this year—Dickinson and Webster— 
which nearly upset an exciting Oxford win. 

Reviving an old skill can be one of the charms of captaincy. 
How often an experienced hand has broken up a doughty 
partnership in the course of an over or two tossed up as an 
experiment! Ashdown, of Kent, was an adept at this, while 
Iddon, a year or so back, won a valuable game with a resur- 
rection of his cunning slows. Worthington and Townsend 
can both still change the aspect of a game ; and in this very 
season Paynter has taken an important odd wicket. Of those 
who now chiefly bat, we shall certainly see more of Compton 
at the bowling crease. It is an easy prophecy that he will 
take wickets in Australia. 

Compton, Hutton and—only a shade less certainly—Wright 
are now established England players of the future, the nucleus 
round which, so it must seem to the optimistic, a stirring team 
will be built. The doldrums of the early Twenties (a dull age 
if ever there was one) are now old history, and if the Forties 
are not glowing it will be the fault of other internationals 
than those in flannels. 


Those who groan at the decline of the amateur have had 
their fill of gloom this season, when the only amateur of the 
frst rank on present form is the England captain. No other, 
indeed, can be considered for a key place in the Test eleven. 
It is true that nowadays few are able to play long enough to 
establish themselves: but it is equally to the point that the 
professional, by and large, has immensely improved in skill 
as well as in status. There may not be more giants now than 
in the past, but the general level of skill is as high, if not 
higher. Time has proved a teacher; while 1939 may show 
itself almost a minor peak in the history of the game, since 
the increase in public interest has been enormous. Consider- 
ing that cricket is largely, though not exclusively, a masculine 
pursuit, and has to compete with the universal lawn-tennis, 
this is a triumph, no less. It is not long since greybeards 
were saying that the game was decaying. What a pleasure it 
is to show them wrong. 


Of the West Indians much has been written, but no praise 
could be too high for the classic Headley. He carried the 
batting of his side in both innings of the first Test Match, 
and his twin centuries, had they been made for a strong 
Australian eleven, would have swelled in actual figures, and 
would have been compiled with an ease impossible to a bats- 
man bearing so much on his shoulders. Headley would 
honour a current world eleven. Cameron is another hero, 
one whose mere figures do him no sort of justice; while 
Constantine, like Tate and Hendren of a few seasons ago, 
has the great gift of keeping his audience happy—on the 
simmer. Such men do much to make spectators remember 
that cricket is a game, even if it is also a religion 

Lastly, Goddard, by no means for the first time, has proved 
himself indispensable to the selectors. He is now almost a 
veteran, and he is one more proof that bowlers (like other good 
gifts of life) are apt to improve with age. QrrveR WARNER. 





« GERMANISCHE RENAISSANCE ” 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 

WeER Deutschland liebt, muss heute daran leiden. Was sich 
hinter jenem Westwall abspielt, mit dem sich das Dritte Reich 
von der iibrigen Welt abschliesst, das spottet jeder Beschrei- 
bung. Manches ware zum Lachen, wenn es nicht so todtraurig 
wire. Vor sechshundert Jahren iiberschwemmten Heu- 
schreckenschwirme das deutsche Land, Vorboten des schwarzen 
Todes, der das Volk dezimierte. Die braunen und schwarzen 
Insekten, die heute dieses Land verwiisten, sind Vorboten 
eines braunen Todes, der eine Nation bedroht. Noch nie 
hat sich ein Land so fiirchterlich von den Entarteten seiner 
Rasse einkreisen lassen wie Deutschland heute von den 
manischen Wortfiihrern einer germanischen Degeneration. 

Dafiir gibt es unzahlige Beweise. Nicht alle liegen auf der 
Linie des nationalen Gréssenwahns, der sogenannten Achse, 
Es wire verkehrt, die Gefahrenpunkte des Teutonismus nur 
in der Armee oder in seiner Aussenpolitik zu sehen. Das 
Problem des Dritten Reiches heisst nicht Danzig, sondern 
Dachau. Was die Bazillentrager der braunen Pest am 
Deutschen Volke siindigen, ist zumindest ebenso katastrophal 
wie die manische Besessenheit ihrer Strategen. 

Darum ist es verfehlt, nur auf die Fiihrerreden zu horen. 
Die werden nicht einmal im Inlande ernst genommen. Viel 
bedeutungsvoller ist der Abbau des normalen Denkens, das 
sich auf allen Gebieten des Kulturlebens vollzieht. Die 
Zerst6rung des Geistes in Deutschland durch notorische 
Geisteskranke ist eine allgemein bekannte Tatsache. Da gibt 
es “Wissenschaftliche Wochen” in denen eine “ deutsche” 
Medizin und Biologie verkiindet wird. Da gibt es eine 
Tagung des Reichsinstituts fiir Geschichte, in der ein “ Pro- 
fessor” und Prisident dieser Vereinigung einen Vortrag halt 
mit dem Titel: “Hore Israel! Walter Rathenau und die 
blonde Rasse.” In diesem Vortrag wurde ausgefiihrt, “ Rathe- 
naus Tod unter den Kugeln von zwei deutschen blonden 
Offizieren sei das gewesen, was sein ganzes Leben nicht war: 
ehrlich.” Da gibt es einen “ Tag der deutschen Kunst,” fiir 
den zweitausend deutsche Frauen und Jungfrauen, keine 
unter 170 cm. K6rpergrésse ausgewahlt und in “ Schreit- 
kursen” zu _ richtigen Gesten und Gangarten ausgebildet 
wurden. Da gibt es “ Schulungsbriefe” iiber die Pflichten 
der Reichsbiirger, in denen ausgefiihrt wird, dass nicht die 
Liebe als die einzig sittliche Voraussetzung zur Eheschliess- 
sung gelten diirfe und Erbwert und Artgleichheit gleich- 
berechtigt sein miissten. Da gibt es eine Arbeitstagung zur 
Erforschung der Judenfrage, in der Einstein, Gundolf, Moses 
Mendelsohn und die katholische Kirche angeklagt, verurteilt 
und hingerichtet werden. 

Als ein typisches Beispiel dieser mentalen Mentalitét mdge 
hier die Griindung eines “ Musischen Gymnasiums ” erwahnt 
werden, als deren Schirmherr und “ geistiger” Vater der 
Reichsminister fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbildung, 
Herr Bernhard Rust, auftrat. Herr Rust war in der Weimarer 
Republik ein Volksschullehrer in Hannover. 

Dieser Herr Rust, dem heute die Erziehung der deutschen 
Jugend anvertraut ist, eréffnete in Frankfurt, der “Goethe- 
stadt” wie sie heute genannt wird, das Musische Gymnasium, 
das der Musikausbildung der Hitlerjugend gewidmet ist. 
Herr Rust meinte, dass das humanistische Gymnasium in 
einem vom Christentum beherrschten Germanentum keine 
Bildungsstatte des hellenischen Lebens war. Das hellenische 
Gymnasium sei auf der Auffassung vom Adel des nackten 
K6rpers begriindet gewesen. Erst die Zeit Adolf Hitlers, die 
dem Menschen das Verstindnis fiir das gottgewollte Leben 
vermittle, vermége die hellenische Kunst zu begreifen. Jetzt 
werde im Einklang von Natur und Mensch die germanische 
Renaissance erlebt. Im neuen deutschen Werden offenbare 
sich die Vermahlung Fausts und Helenas. Diese Vermahlung 
sei nach den strengen Gesetzen des Nationalsozialismus 
keine Mischehe, denn der deutsche Drang nach dem 
Unendlichen und die edle hellenische Sinnlichkeit entsprangen 
dem gleichen Blute. 

Dem gleichen kranken Blute, das heute als Blut-und 
Bodenvergiftung das Deutsche Volk bedroht. Herr Rust 
sagte nicht, ob die Akte der drei fiihrenden neudeutschen 
Hellenen Zeus, Ares und Apollo, d.h. Hitler, Goéring und 
Goebbels, in den Hallen des Musischen Gymnasiums aufge- 
stellt werden. Dafiir bekam er die silberne Goethe-Medaille. 

Germanische Renaissance? 

Nein! Manische Degenerenaissance! 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Cosmetic Botany 

A clash of ideals (associated with ardent co-operation and 
mutual esteem) is still dividing in some measure the authors 
and begetters of the Roads Beautifying Association and the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England. The question 
is focused in a most admirable statement put forth by the 
Lancashire branch of the C.P.R.E. Lancashire has been a 
pioneer in the campaign ; and a great length of broad double 
carriage-ways is being constructed within the county, where 
the County Council are in sympathetic touch with both 
societies. The gist of the Lancashire philosophy is this: 
first, that continuous avenues of trees and avenues of bushes 
are a mistake. Secondly, that alien bushes and trees should 
only be used in suburban or quasi-suburban stretches of 
road. Thirdly, and more generally, that the planting of road- 
sides must consort with the character of the local scene. The 
only adverse criticism I should make of Lancashire’s philo- 
sophy of aesthetics is that the objection to alien trees may 
be overdone. A cedar or a tulip tree is beautiful even when 
the prevailing trees are oaks and elms. The Turkey oak 
does not clash with the Sessile. The real menace is over- 
planting. Let the avenue be forbidden and clumps of bushes 
separated by at least thirty yards. The Ministry of Trans- 
port is taking a hand in the controversy ; and doubtless in 
all the new double carriage-ways planting of any sort should 
cease near the point where one road is switched into its 
neighbour. I cannot help feeling that the word “ beautify- 
ing” is not a good word. The aesthetic value of a country 
road is the scene through which it leads. Cosmetic botany 
may very easily spoil both character and looks. 

- 7 7 . 


Common Rarities 

Since writing the other day of the fate of a young bird, a 
lesser spotted or barred woodpecker, I have come upon much 
evidence that this once rather rare bird is multiplying fast. 
An observer of birds in North Devon, who had enjoyed 
watching a pair feeding the family in a chestnut tree in the 
garden, averred that this was much the commonest of the 
three woodpeckers of the district, though yaffles were as 
common there as elsewhere. Particular districts where the 
species seems to be at least fairly common are Oxted in 
Surrey and along the borders of Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire. It is becoming one of our garden birds. In the same 
Devon district it was alleged that the goldfinch, whose 
numbers were at one time seriously depleted, is now almost 
the commonest of the finches, compared even with the chaf- 
finch and greenfinch, which are always in legion. It is 
difficult to discover what causes produce the changes in bird 
population; why one species will suddenly multiply or 
diminish. At present multiplication seems the general rule, 
at least among the small birds. How very large, for example, 
is the population of tree-creepers and the Dartford warbler 
becomes almost common, 

* 


Peacock Pugnacity 

There is a certain country house in a delectable western 
valley whose groves and meadows and ponds are very thickly 
populated with birds, domestic and others, including 
macaws, ravens, geese, strange and common, and peacocks. 
They have composed in general a happy family enough, since 
the wild owls reduced to vanishing point the tame doves that 
roosted unwisely in the open. The other day the peace was 
disturbed by a fierce fight between a peacock and a tame 
goose. The combatants were separated with as much trouble 
as a pair of militant dogs, and it was hoped that they had 
been separated in time ; but the next morning the goose was 
found dead. A long tail seems to be corre‘ated with pug- 
nacity of disposition. The Ambherst pheasant which has 
strayed into some game preserves from a neighbouring park 
is treated as vermin because of its hostility to other pheasants 
with less magnificent tails. The peacock is one of the most 
pugnacious of all birds, and it is roundly asserted that it is 
used in China as a watch dog and taught to attack human 
trespassers. Geese, as in the Roman Capitol, make more 
noise in this capacity, but are less hostile to strangers in 
spite of their more alarming gestures. 


A Bird Superstition 

On the subject of peacocks—a particularly mean form of 
pilfering has been frequently practised on the outskirts of q 
famous park where many pheasants have their being 
Motorists pull up at the edge of the park, sometimes by the 
gate, and lure the peacocks by the offer of bananas, a form 
of food of which the birds are greedy. While the birds are 
intent on the meal the motorists extract feathers from their 
tails! Far be it from any chronicler to foster a foolish 
superstition, but one could almost wish that such pilferers 
might suffer the ill-luck that is popularly supposed to pursue 
those who bring peacocks’ feathers into the house. Incident- 
ally, whence does this superstition spring? It is extremely 
widespread, and its infection is not altogether avoided by 
persons who are not much subject to the influence of such 
apprehensions. Some while ago a Norfolk farmer told me a 
most moving tale of the calamities that had befallen three 
families to whom in succession a particular peacock had been 
successively presented. In this report the bird itself, not the 


extracted feathers, was under suspicion. 
7 7. * * 


Hens and Mice 

The marvellously splendid tail of the peacock is held to 
be the issue of natural selection, and displayed chiefly for 
the purpose of attracting the admiration of the hen-bird. It 
would be rash to dispute with the Darwinians, but the tail 
is also used, so to say, as an example of “ warning coloration” 
that frightens enemies as well as it attracts friends. Even a 
turkey cock can hold a fox at bay (as observed more than 
once) by the angry expansion of feathers and tail. A peacock, 
perhaps, would seem much more terrible in the eyes of 
any vermin. In aviaries (where rats are apt to be frequent 
owing to the supplies of superfluous food) peacocks may be 
seen as active as any terrier in the pursuit of any rat that 
appears. They would probably kill the animal with one 
peck. Even the common domestic fowl is a singularly efficient 
artist in the destruction of mice. If, for example, a corn- 
stack is threshed in the neighbourhood of a number of farm- 
yard poultry not a fugitive mouse will escape. The hens are 
as efficient as any terrier in this regard; and seem to be 
possessed with a rage for such destruction. The spectacle 


of such a scene is strangely grim and repulsive. 
* * * . 


Greedy Bees 

In the long list of harvests that are good, not to say bumper, 
there is one exception: the bees have not enjoyed recent 
weather. The honey-flow about apple-blossom time was rich 
and the hives (weighed daily in one apiary at least) grew 
heavier day by day. Then colder and wetter days succeeded ; 
and the bees, defying all the laws, began to consume the honey 
they had collected. Bee-keepers who had postponed for a 
little while the ingathering of the harvest opened the roofs to 
discover that there was none left. One may hope that this is 
no omen of the wheat harvest, which never showed more 
promise. Will it “ pan out” according to estimate? 

* * . + 
In the Garden 

Many gardeners perhaps are apt to forget that late summer 
is planting time as well as flowering time. What a number 
of things ought to be put into the earth now or a very little 
later. In “fantastic summer heat” we must, in spite of 
Shakespeare, think of December-flowering bulbs, and even of 
certain flowering shrubs such as azaleas. How very many 
lilies have been damaged or have iost a year through forgetful- 
ness that the date of planting should be August! Among the 
bulbs that are best planted in the open in full summer the 
autumn-flowering crocuses, so-called, deserve particular 
attention because they have been so greatly improved within 
the last few years. Mr. Backhouse, that prince of bulb 
hybridisers, has done as much for this autumnal flower as for 
the montbretia, but has concentrated rather on beauty of form 
than on colour or even on size. The Dutch have created a 
double, so wide and ornate that it might be of another species, 
though it is very true to the standard colour. The flowers 
are valuable for their adaptability as well as their date of 
flowering. Some gracious clumps familiar to me grow in 
mown grass under apple trees. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL IN EUROPE 


{To the Editor of Ture Sprcrator] 

Sra.—It is natural, and healthy, that every public body should 
be exposed to public criticism. It is also an honourable tradi- 
tion that such criticism should, in general, be accepted in 
silence, except when it attains sufficient importance to be 
formally advanced in Parliament. I feel, nevertheless, that I 
cannot allow to pass altogether without comment the article 
which appeared in your issue of July 14th on “ The British 
Council in Europe,” not only because it contains a number 
of misleading generalisations about the Council’s work which, 
when given prominence in a paper of your standing, must 
necessarily assume a certain authority, but in particu'ar because 
the writer has chosen to attack the fitness of the Council’s 
staff for the discharge of that work. 

Mr. Clements, who does not reveal his qualifications for so 
extensive a criticism of the Council’s activities—although from 
his article one may deduce that he has visited the Baltic and 
possibly Hungary—denounces the Council’s staff for their 
ignorance of languages and of the countries with which they 
deal, and for their lack of varied experience. I consider it 
due to them and to the reputation of the Council to say that 
between them they can provide a working knowledge of most 
European languages, and that it is a part of the Council’s 
policy that the officers in a regional department should between 
them have a personal knowledge of the area covered by that 
department, and should travel in that area as widely as the 
exigencies of office-work and a regard for financial economy 
allow. The danger of over-centralisation in London, to which 
Mr. Clements refers, is further avoided by a system of con- 
tinuous personal contacts with individuals abroad, both British 
and foreign, who are in a position to judge the local effect of 
the Council’s work and possess the intelligence and candour 
necessary to criticise it. I might perhaps add that the secre- 
taries of Anglophil societies are seldom the purveyors of inane 
civility which Mr. Clements represents them as being. As 
for variety of experience, apart from the numerous experts 
on technical subjects who advise the Council in committees, 
the Council’s staff itself comprises men with experience of 
journalism, administration, diplomacy, the Consular Service 
and the Army. Not all have passed through a university, 
nor, surely, does the possession of a university degree neces- 
sarily denote an academic mind, in the depreciatory sense. 

It would take too long to reply in detail to all the in- 
accuracies of statement or suggestion in Mr. Clements’s article. 
If his peace of mind is troubled by uncertainty as to the 
sources of the Council’s funds, he may be reassured by the 
knowledge that neither His Majesty’s Government nor the 
representatives of all political parties on the Council itself 
have felt the Council’s integrity of purpose to be in danger. 
If he regrets that the Council’s aims are so restricted, he 
might study its aims and objects as set out in the pamphlet on 
its work issued to the public, and he might consider whether 
their proper achievement is not a sufficient task for any one 
organisation which desires practical results and not merely a 
vague omnicompetence. Finally, although I am happy to 
agree that the Council can base its work on a widespread 
goodwill and interest abroad, I must point out that the 
channels have had to be created through which that goodwill 
can manifest, and that interest satisfy, itself. It is the Councii’s 
principal aim to ensure that full and accurate knowledge of 
this country and its language shall be available to every 
foreigner who desires it, and the evidence shows that the 
demand for such knowledge is growing. This is not an 
academic work, though it is a work of instruction. 

To the question whether the knowledge of Great Britain 
and her culture is greater now on the Continent than it was 
in 1935, I can answer in all sincerity that I believe it is. In 
the first place, the desire to know is, I think, greater, and 
something has been done to meet that desire. Thousands of 
Students, including in that term learners of all ages and pro- 
fessions, have been provided with the means to a closer 
acquaintance with British life and thought not only in the 
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classroom and the lecture-hall, but in the Press, the theatre, 
the concert room, the cinema and the playing-field, and not 
least in personal visits to this country. Hundreds of children 
of British nationality have for the first time received the 
opportunity of an education which will teach them to know 
and to honour the great community of which they are 
members. 

I do not wish to pretend that the Council’s judgement is 
infallible and that mistakes are not sometimes made. They 
are bound to be made, and there are bound to be those who 
prefer to remember and record them rather than the successes 
or the ordinary useful work. Further, I am confident that, 
on the whole, a balanced presentation of this country is being 
offered abroad, including, to use Mr. Clements’s instances, 
slum-clearance schemes, as well as what he refers to as “ glee- 
songs,” comprising in that term the whole of English choral 
music from the sixteenth century onwards. In other words, 
both “applied” and “pure ” culture must be represented in 
the Council’s work, each in its due proportion, if a balanced 
view of this country is to be obtained. It is easy to distort 
this programme by directing attention to one part of it rather 
than another, but any serious study of the Council’s work as 
a whole will make it clear that, in fact, proportion is observed. 

Let me conclude by saying that Mr Clements’s picture of 
a Europe alternating between boredom and derision is not 
borne out by our daily experience. The demand for the work 
which we are doing increases at a rate with which it is 
difficult, financially and administratively, to keep pace. That 
increase encourages us to believe that the lines which the 
Council has been pursuing during the four and a half years 
of its existence are in the main correct, being based, as they 
are, not on preconceived notions of what ought to be done, 
but on the express requirements of each country.—Yours 
truly, LLoyp. 


British Council, 3 Hanover Street, London, W. 1. 


WHAT IS EMPIRE ? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I do not often have the privilege of seeing The 
Spectator. Penny and twopenny weeklies come to this part 
of London more easily. But American friends lent me your 
issue of July 7th, as they were distressed by the article, “ What 
is Empire? ” They doubted the wisdom of publishing deroga- 
tory facts at this juncture. 

I want to thank you and Sir Wyndham Deedes for it. 
The whitewashing which Cabinet Ministers so often 
administer to our British actions at home and abroad does 
us a disservice. In Palestine this February one of our 
soldiers said, “I wish our Government would own that there 
have been some atrocities; we have lost our heads some- 
times under the strain of the tense situation out here. If 
they confessed to some it might put an end to the highly 
exaggerated rumours about us that are going around.” An 
important Indian official on the North-West frontier, who 
has himself suffered greatly as the result of our misguided 
policy, said: “There is great hope for the future if only 
England would confess that she has made some mistakes. 
Then we could bury the past and start afresh. But there 
must be some acknowledgement as a gesture of good faith.” 

Confession is good if it leads to amendment. If the general 
public becomes aware of Sir Wyndham’s disquieting facts 
certain dangerous tendencies may be diverted. He mentions 
the increase of drunkenness in this country. It was a black 
day for my neighbours in East London when the to p.m. 
closing hour was abolished in the thirty public-houses that 
lie within a radius of three minutes’ walk from Kingsley 
Hall. It meant that thousands were allowed to keep children 
out of their beds until about 11 p.m. We enjoy the Guinness 
advertisements, and can answer the intelligence test about 
the varying number of men whose bottles of beer are being 
transferred to the pelican’s bill, but in India and China I 
have often felt ashamed because our advertisements there 
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make it appear that British interest is wholly concerned with 
drink and tobacco selling. 

Sir Wyndham reminds us that 93 per cent. of our popula- 
tion lives in cities. For many years life has kept sane and 
pleasant in the East End despite overcrowding, because of 
our backyards. Pigeons, rabbits and chickens have absorbed 
the interest of many. Nearly every family cultivates flowers. 
If the downstairs people claim the whole yard, the upstairs 
people produce blossoms on their window-sills. One neigh- 
bour has a garden on the roof of a shed. He has to use a 
ladder to tend it. Visitors find it well worth while to climb 
up too, for his mass of blue and gold blossoms smell sweet. 

But all this appears to be doomed. A brilliant and devoted 
London County Council is pulling down these homes and 
building great blocks of well-planned flats, with electric light, 
baths, and modern conveniences. The London County 
Council meant so well, but how glum are the tenants! I 
was in one of these homes last weck The well-kept grass, 
of course, must not be walked on. It is cared for imper- 
sonally by an official An expanse of clean, black asphalt 
surrounds the blocks, but only small children may play there. 
Boys of twelve and over hang about with nothing to do. 
Only when the caretaker betakes himself off for a few minutes 
dare they start to kick a ball or throw a dart. A mother of 
nine said, “I’m that worried, always getting complaints that 
the boys are playing in the yard. What are they supposed 
to do? How are their legs to grow strong? When they want 
*em for the next war they'll find they’ve got no nerve.” The 
streets have always been the football field and cricket pitch 
for our boys. But when five families live superimposed on 
each other’s ceilings, it stands to reason that the surrounding 
streets can no longer give playing space to such a number. 

Before their homes were pulled down the fathers used to 
put pn their pipe and potter about in the yard in the evening. 
They find it dreary to smoke a pipe skied up high on a 
concrete balcony, alone, looking down on black, clean 
asphalt.—Yours sincerely, MurIEL LESTER. 

23 Raverley Street, Bow, London, E. 3. 


THE HEALTH OF THE MILITIA 

[To the Editor of THe SPecratTor] 
S1r.— Major Reynolds, in referring last week to my letter on 
this subject in your issue of July 7th, remarks: “ the 
evidence of one’s eyes, no less than the figures, brings home 
the immense that has taken place, thanks to 
the advance in still think there are 
grounds for legitimate satisfaction.” I, on the other hand, 
am still of the opinion that we should withhold judgement 
as to the positive value of the examination results. I am 
strengthened in this view by additional evidence I have 
received since the publication of my letter and article in The 
Spectator. For the benefit of your correspondents who have 
shown such a keen appreciation of the importance of the 
question I condense this evidence under the following points, 
namely : 

1) There is no specified minimum of height, weight and 
chest measurement in the instructions issued to the Medical 
Boards. Some of the men with defects of feet or vision 
who have been placed in Grade 2 (a) of the Militia would 
be rejected for the Regular Army. 

(2) The Militia Regulations issued on July 16th provide 
for a further medical inspection when the conscript joins his 
training camp. 

(3) In the event of any militiamen wishing to transfer to 
the Regular Army on completion of their service, the Govern- 
ment will require another medical examination. 

4) The Government are unable to state the number of 
men, and the regions from which they are drawn, who, 
aithough rejected from the Regular Army on medical and/or 
physical grounds, have now been passed under Grades 1 and 
2 of the Militia. 

5) In a debate in the House of Lords on July 12th the 
Bishop of Winchester initiated a discussion on malnutrition 
and quoted the statistics I have analysed. Earl De La Warr, 
the President of the Board of Education, on replying, stated: 
“TI agree with noble lords who said that we should beware 
of reading tco much into the figures with regard to accept- 
ance for the Militia. Undoubtedly, all these questions are 
matters of standards, and the standards vary as between this 


1 
I 


improvement 


our social services. I 


— 


particular standard for acceptance and that required fg 
acceptance into the Regular Army.” 

One could infer from this reply that Earl De La Warr, for 
one, has passed that “first fine careless rapture” whic 
Mr. Ernest Brown, Mr. Hore-Belisha, and other member 
of the Government exhibited when first announcing the 
results. 

Finally, let me remind your correspondents that all the 
young men who are being conscripted this year were cop. 
ceived before November 11th, 1918. Then, their parent 
little dreamt that politicians would attempt to make capital 
out of their sons’ medical examination for military training 
twenty years after the War to End War.—Yours faithfully, 

RicHarD M. Titmuss, 


82 St. George’s Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE STATE OF FRANCO SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Mr. Edinger’s article in your issue of last week on 
“The State of Franco Spain” took what must seem wt 
many to be an unduly optimistic and vague view of the 
future of British influence in the Peninsula. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for his prognostications regarding 
the economic balance of power in Spain that an Italo-Spanish 
trade pact is apparently on the point of being concluded 
through Count Ciano’s successful visit to Franco. Mr. 
Edinger, too, is evidently unaware of the domination of 
Basque industry by such semi-official German organisations 
as H.I.S.M.A. and the corresponding grip on the economic 
life of Catalonia and the Mediterranean coast by similar 
Italian concerns. 

Fascist and Nazi activity in Spanish industry is only the 
logical conclusion, it seems to me, of a policy frankly outlined 
in the Diario Vasco, of February 12th, which, comment- 
ing on British recognition of Franco, said: ‘“ Those who 
have lost on the deal and are pretending to offer loans 
cannot claim profits. If we require help, we shall seek it 
amongst our friends, who shared our trials and expenses of 
the war.” That is surely sufficient answer to those who 
believe that a British loan will automatically remedy the loss 
of influence and prestige which Franco’s victory has m 
to this country. 

Even in his optimism, however, Mr. Edinger 
have overlooked one of the most important factors affecting 
the renascence of our influence in Spain—the traditiona 
friendship and democratic affinity between this country and 
such national minorities as the Catalans, Basques and 
Galicians, who between them represent almost 4o per cent 
of the total population and who produce by far the largest 
proportion of Spain’s mineral and industrial wealth. 

If these elements are today temporarily eclipsed, we must 
hope that somehow, in the future, they will regain sufficient 
freedom to put that British friendship into economic practice 
Present indications seem to set that possibility at a very 
remote distance, but, until then, I am afraid Mr. Edinger’ 
optimism must remain unjustified by the true facts of the 
situation.—Yours, &c., R. D. WISE. 

87 Campden Hill Court, W. 8. 
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RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

SiR,—Few who have thought about the matter will quarrel 
with Dr. M. L. Jacks’ contention that religion in our schools 
and universities should not be treated as merely one subject 
amongst others. The point, however, which is not sufficiently 
appreciated by our Education Authorities is that, while reli- 
gious truth is relevant to all studies, it has a much closer 
affinity with some subjects of study than with others. It is 
not by accident that the problems of God and the soul 
invariably emerge, more or less explicitly, in al! serious studies 
of moral philosophy. Further, it is only in so far as religious 
truth can first of all be related to a man’s moral principles 
that it can interpenetrate his other studies and become, in 
Newman’s words, “a condition of general knowledge.” 

I would therefore suggest that the proper way in which to 
secure a more adequate place for religion in education is to 
require some systematic study of the principles of ix.orality, 
both in our secondary schools and in the universities, and 10 
secure teachers in this subject who, however unorthodox they 
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may be, will at least not be antagonistic to a religious philo- 
sophy of life. Why not make moral philosophy an essential 
subject for every University degree, whether in Arts, Law, 
Engineering or Medicine? The more materialistic a student’s 
special line of study tends to be, all the more important is it 
that he be given some inkling of where morals and religion 
come in. 

A further and even more practical reason might be advanced 
in support of this policy. If, as we believe, our democracy 
can only be securely based on the elemental principles of our 
Christian morality, it is surely desirable that all our young 
people, who are to defend this democracy, should be given a 
comprehensive understanding of its basic principles. It is 
true, of course, that knowledge about morality is not the 
same thing as zeal for it; but zeal is nothing the worse for 
being according to knowledge.—Yours, &c., R. CorKEY. 
College Park, Belfast. 


SCOTS LAW AND ENGLISH 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator] 
Sir,—It is true, as Mr. Arthur Pollok Sym writes, that it is 
possible to contract an irregular marriage in Scotland else- 
where than at Gretna: I recall that mv wife and I did so 
in his own city of Edinburgh. But I submit that he errs 
in thinking that I am “ quite mistaken” in my view that the 
Gretna Green marriage business is a special problem. If 
support for that view were needed, it may serve to say that 
Lord Morison’s Committee, appointed to inquire into the 
law of Scotiand relating to the constitution of marriage, which 
reported two years ago, dealt at length with marriages by 
declaration de presenti, and the four pages of the Report 
dealing with that type of irregular marriage are almost 
excltisively devoted to Gretna and the spurious ‘business 
carried on there. 

Lord Brougham’s Act of 1854, which required a qualifica- 
tion of residence in Scotland, ended the English “ runaway 
matches” of earlier times, but the circumstances and _ inci- 
dents of these marriages inspired a false romanticism and a 
desire for publicity in certain foolisn people—most of them, 
be it noted in passing, from other parts of Scotland—which 
enabled an enterprising Gretna tradesman to make for him- 
self a very comfortable livelihood. 

These circumstances have, I consider, made the Gretna 
problem a special and notorious one, and I do not in the 
least share Mr. Sym’s apprehensions that if it were scotched 
the result would only be that the scandal would break out 
anew somewhere else. 

In any case, the remedy proposed in the Bill at present 
before Parliament goes further, in my opinion, than the 
needs of the case require: it would deprive Scots citizens of 
the privilege of a simple marriage in their own homes without 
fuss or formality or the interposition of the Church.—Your 
obedient servant, W. A. MILiar. 

Pettycur, 33 Aytoun Road, Pollokshields, Glasgow, S. 1. 


THEOLOGY FOR BOY SCOUTS 
To the Editor of THe Specraror] 
Sir,—As it was a letter of mine which you kindly inserted 
in your December 30th issue, 1938, which really led to this 
discussion, perhaps you will allow me to contribute a few 
supplementary remarks. 

The real issue seems to me quite clear. The Scouts Move- 
ment aims to train boys in manly ways. To quote its founder’s 
words (see Sir Robert Baden-Powell, by W. J. Batchelder ; 
London, 1913; p. 238): “The decalogue of the Scouts 
teaches personal honour, loyalty to the King and country, 
courtesy, charity, mutual aid, kindness to animals, obedience, 
cheerfulness, thrift, and clean-mindedness. There is nothing 
that smacks of ‘smugness’ to the boy, and the Movement is 
undenominational: two reasons why this social Movement 
has been welcomed by all.” 

Clearly, the foregoing does not imply any necessity for the 
Movement to have a theological basis. Indeed, the world- 
wide growth of the Scouts really precludes such a basis: 
including, as it does, not only various types of orthodox and 
unorthodox Christians, but also Hindoos, Buddhists, and 
others whose beliefs do not even in all cases include theism. 

I am aware, of course, that it is contended by many people 
that the moral qualities mentioned above do logically rest on 








a theological basis. That, however, is a matter of controversy, 
and ought not to be taken for granted so as to lead to any 
restrictive rules of membership. The promise “to do my 
duty to God and the King” could be interpreted in a wide 
sense as meaning (for the Movement as a whole) “conform 
to my highest ethical ideal, and serve the community to which 
I belong.” Indeed, in so widespread a Movement, spread in 
Christian and non-Christian, monarchical and non-monarchi- 
cal, countries, no other meaning seems possible as regards 
the whole organisation. Such an interpretation does not 
mean that individuals will not understand the promise in 
their own denominational ways for themselves; it merely 
enforces tolerance in the whole Movement. 

For my part, I think the solution is obvious. While wel- 
coming the co-operation of the Churches, do not discourage 
individuals or groups who desire to be good Scouts, even if 
they are not connected with Churches. For example, in the 
Church Times for June 23rd the Bishop of Ripon is reported 
as having said: “ The Church needs the Scout Movement ; 
the Scout Movement cannot exist without the Church.” If 
this means that the Movement should welcome ecclesiastical 
co-operation, it is true; but if it means that the Movement 
must exclude other forms of co-operation, it seems too in- 
tolerant a remark. Let the Movement be as broad in spirit 
as in world-wide appeal. (May I mention an article, “ The 
Scouts and Their Promise,” in the July issue of the London 
monthly, the Literary Guide, for details of a correspondence 
on this matter?)—Yours faithfuily, J. W. Poynter 

64 Sotheby Road, Highbury, London, N. 5. 

{We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. The 
Spec tator.| 


THE ARAB CLAIMS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Professor G. R. Driver, in his review of Mr. Jeffries’s 
book, Palestine: the Reality, writes that the policy of 
the British Government concerning Palestine was “to gratify 
the Jews and ignore the Arabs” because “the Arabs were 
distant and to a large extent incapable of making themselves 
heard.” He appears to have overlooked the fact that two 
official Arab delegations were heard by the Council of the 
Peace Conference—the first headed by the late King Feisal 
and the second by M. Chekri Ganem. Neither of these 
delegations demanded independence for the Arabs of 
Palestine. Feisal asked for independence for various Arab 
territories with the exception of Palestine, which “for its 
universal character he left on one side for the mutual con- 
sideration of all parties interested.” M. Chekri Ganem, head 
of the Syrian Arabs, welcomed the settlement of Jews in 
“an autonomous Palestine,” and said: “If they form the 
majority there, they will be the rulers.” So far were the 
Arabs from being ignored that they were allowed to form 
independent States in the Hedjaz and Iraq, Syria was 
promised independence after a period of mandated adminis- 
tration, and Transjordan was detached from Palestine and 
placed under the rule of Feisal’s brother, Emir Abdullah. 

Professor Driver refers to “the suspicious obscurity in 
which the damning French Report has been shrouded.” The 
Reports by Mr. Lewis French were never shrouded in any 
obscurity: they have always been obtainable from the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies (probably also from H.M. Stationery 
Office) for two shillings. Since the Supplementary Report 
was published on April 2oth, 1932, it is impossible to under- 
stand how it could have shown, according to Professor Driver, 
that “by 1935 Zionists had produced 11,000 landless Arabs 
and 5,000 unemployed Jews.” A careful examination of the 
Reports fails to reveal any such figures. Mr. French wrote 
(p. 60) that it was “impossible to forecast what numbers will 
eventually have to be provided for out of the 3,700 claims 
preferred,” and that he was not prepared “to attempt at 
present any more precise conjecture than one which puts the 
figures between 1,000 and 2,000.” In point of fact, the total 
number of claims of disp!aced Arabs admitted by the Govern- 
ment was only 664 (Report on the Administration of 
Palestine, 1935, pp. 62 ff.), and although the Government set 
aside a sum of £250,000 (out of the large surplus to which 
the Jews had contributed out of all proportion to their 
numbers) for the settlement of these Arabs upon fresh hold- 
ings, not more than £85,796 was needed for the purpose up 
to March, 1938 (Report on Palestine, 1938, p. 204). 
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Professor Driver further observes: “We paid for Jewish 
money by giving the Jews the country of our Arab Allies.” 
He is utterly mistaken if he imagines that there was any 
sort of financial transaction or even an offer of financial 
assistance on the part of the Jews in connexion with the 
issue of the Balfour Declaration. On this point he cannot 
do better than refer to the Report of the Royal Commission 
(pp. 22-24). In any what does he mean by the ex- 
pression: “ giving the Jews the country of our Arab Allies ”? 
The British Government paid £4,000,000 for the military 
assistance of the Arabs Palestine, and that country 
was delivered, after 900 years under a succession of foreign 
rulers, by British troops, including Jewish battalions. As for 
“giving the Jews the country,” has Professor Driver never 
heard of the White Papers of 1922, of 1929, and of May 17th, 
1939?—Yours, &c., ISRAEL COHEN. 


Childs Hill, N.W. 2. 
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“THE DISCOVERY OF MAN” 
[To the Editor of ‘THe SpecTaTor] 

S1r,—I am very sorry if Mr. Casson thinks that I have written 
a quibbling and unintelligent review of his excellent book. 
At the same time, I cannot allow his letter to pass without an 
answer. 

that he has omitted the 
individual work has not 
necessarily advanced the subject.” It is not a question of 
“epoch-making contributions,” observe, but of “ advancing 
Each of the authorities I mentioned in my 
“ advanced the subject ” to a remark- 
“ concerned 


In his Preface Mr. Casson says 


names of “minor men whose 


the subject.” 
review has incontestably 
Mr. Casson says that all of them are 
Palaeolithic Man,” implying that they are 
This is entirely wrong. Déchelette 


able degree 
with the study of 
so concerned exclusively 
was concerned with all the prehistoric periods, Mentelius was 
not concerned with Palaeolithic Man at all, Sir Arthur Keith 
is concerned equally with the bones of all prehistoric men. 
As to Troy being in Greece, don’t let us quibble! It is not 
in Greece. Nor can I allow Mr. Casson to include in the 
scenery of the Troad the island of Samothrace and the hills 
of Erenkeui. The disiince between Troy and Samothrace 
is about forty-five miles: the peaks of the island appear 
faintly over the intervening land and sea, and it certainly 
cannot be regarded as a “background.” There is a hill at 
Erenkeui (up which I have driven the craziest of army Fords), 
but it is not a part of the Troad proper, and it is not com- 
parable to “ the wildest scenery in Greece.” 

Scheuchzer’s homo diluvii testis is surely of interest as the 
indication of an early stage in anthropological investigation; 
and I think Mr. Casson need have little doubt as to the period 
of the Swanscombe skull—let him peruse the reports in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. With regard 
to the use of the term “ neolithic,” I still maintain that Mr. 
Casson is entirely misleading. I should like to take up the 
other points in his letter ; but I have already made an unfair 
demand upon your space.—Your obedient servant, 

C. E. VuLLIAMy. 

4 Chalcot Crescent, N.W. 1. 


A.R.P. 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
Sir,—I have seen it frequently stated, and again in a letter 
from Mr. Rupert Lee in your issue of July 14th, that it is 
not possible for an ordinary middle-class householder to buy 
an Anderson sheltet 

1 bought one, through my builder, in April of this year. 
He dug out the ground for me, inserted a drain, erected the 
chelter and cemented the floor. My sons filled and placed 
it} position over three hundred sandbags and the shelter has 
been ready for use since the middle of May.—Yours faith- 
fully, B. P. H&THERINGTON. 


90 Hornsey Lane, Highgate, N.6 


{To the Editor of ‘THe Srecraror] 


vir. Rupert Lee’s letter calls for some reply from me, 


if reply is not possible, at least for comment. He puts a 


ee, 


difficult case, and says, I believe rightly, that it is representa. 
tive of a good many others. 

He is not entitled to be issued with a free Anderson shelter 
because he is above the income limit ; nor can he buy one 
until the free issue is completed. We may look for that con. 
summation, so we are assured, during the “early autumn” 
but Mr. Lee’s application may be well down the list, and, ip 
any event, the autumn, however early, may be too late 

The basement (if he is lucky enough to have a basement 
suitable for strengthening) is his main hope, and here the 
Civil Defence Bill, when it becomes law, may come to his 
rescue. But even so, it is to be feared he will need q 
lawyer, as well as a. contractor, to help him through his per- 
plexities, and on £6 a week it is a discouraging prospect 

The householder above the “free” limit seems, in fact, to 
be nobody’s child. Even if he is willing and able to pay the 
full cost of an individual shelter, he is left with singularly 
little guidance of an official character, and a host of obstacles 
to overcome. One is, indeed, tempted to conclude that in 
venturing to pass the £5 limit he has in some way forfeited 
the favour of the State and marked himself out for “ liquida- 
tion,” like a Kulak in a Russian village —Yours faithfully, 

R. L. WepGwoon, 
Chairman, Formation Committee, Air Raid 
Defence League. 


MILITIA SERVICE AND EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator] 
S1r,—The interest of your correspondence columns is, to my 
mind, that they contain such a variety of views from a variety 
of writers. Mr. R. Williams should therefore forgive the fact 
that the views of the foolish—like the writer, for instance— 
appears therein. 

Now that the War Office has given those embarking on a 
University career the option of doing their military training 
before or after that career, all should b= satisfied. 

I consider it was a pity headmasters raised such a public 
pother on the subject, as it gave the impression they were 
claiming special privileges for one class—namely, the student 
class. 

The majority of boys embark on their careers soon after 
leaving their public or Council schools. I was one of four 
brothers who all did so on leaving their public school. Three 
of us had taken part in campaigns before the age of twenty, 
while the fourth had been round the world twice before that 
age. We had to get out and get on, and not bother about our 
psychology. 

There are in rural districts of this country n.any lads of 
twenty who have not slept a night away from their homes. To 
such military training will be a far stranger experience than 
to a public school boy of eighteen or nineteen; but no one 
has written letters to the Press about their psychology. Every 
summer thousands of lads of T.A. units, and of about eighteen 
to nineteen, go into camp with men older than themselves, but 
gain nothing but good therefrom. Why should the better 
educated? The Army attempts to live up to a high standard 
of conduct and efficiency, it attempts to train not merely good 
soldiers, but good citizens, and with considerable success. 

Naturally some soldiers resent the idea that there are great 
psychological dangers in that life. I believe such are no 
greater than those a young man encounters on first entering 
a university. Militiamen of twenty to twenty-one might reply 
to such headmasters as advise service after graduation, that 
they cannot hope to compete for selection as leaders against 
those of twenty-two with ali the wisdom gained at their seats 
of learning behind them; while the sophistication of members 
of the O.U.D.S. would be a real danger to their psychology! 
But there is “ give and take ” in this world. 

Some undergraduates I know work hard during the Long 
Vacation, but numbers do not, and have a far easier time than 
those forced to earm their living at an early age 

I know a couple who have eleven sons all serving in the 
Navy and doing well. The parents did not fear the psycho- 

dangers would and they were 
-I am, Sir, &c., H 
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Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 
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DEMOCRACY BE REALISED ? 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


Since Munich, says Mr. Middleton Murry, “we English 
have begun to wonder what we stand for, and whether we 
stand for anything. ‘That is a new condition of soul for us 
to be in.” For the past 400 years, he suggests, we have 
felt with varying degrees of distinctness that “ we stood for 
‘freedom.’” But, “ suddenly, we have become doubtful about 
it.” He does not discuss the strong prevailing sentiment 
which already exists in this country, or distinguish it from 
the- considerations which determine Government policy. 
These may or may not be identical. But his argument pre- 
supposes that whatever it may be that we “stand for” it is 
opposed to the standpoint of Herr Hitler and Signor Musso- 
lini, who repudiate the idea of international obligations and 
have no respect either for their own citizens or persons or 
for other countries as national societies possessed of rights. 
We call ourselves a “democracy,” and Mr. Murry does 
not deny that in a certain sense we are a democracy. But 
what exactly do we mean by that? What is it that we pro- 
pose to defend when we say we will defend our democracy? 
What is it that we are putting before the world as our cause, 
our goal? 

It is only in one, and a negative, sense, says Mr. Murry, 
that Fascism and National Socialism can be regarded as 
serious theories of society. Their existence is a potent criti- 
cism of the weakness of modern democracy. The dictators 
claim to have provided the will to action which was para- 
lysed by divided counsels or lethargy in the democratic State 

and substituted a rule based on terror and lies True, the 
democracies which the dictators overthrew were those of 
Italy and Germany, not the British democracy ; but even the 
last, in the author’s opinion, is not “such that a just man 
can have faith in it.” As democracy, it is a “ sickly and back- 
ward child,” brought into being and nurtured by Capitalism, 
its very freedom being “in the main the freedom of indi- 
viduals to make a profit out of others.” 

Mr. Murry’s book is an attempt to track down that elusive 
principle, the principle of democracy, to its !air, and show it 
for what it is, not merely as an ideal, but as something that 
may be made to work and to hold its own against its enemies 
without self-violation. His method of inquiry is to examine 
the principles of its challenger, in the hope of discovering 
just wherein it differs from it, since it is likely that the 
differentia will belong to the essence of democracy. The 
challenger, it should be made clear, is not Fascism or 
Nazism. These, with their gangsterism and their worship 
of brute force, are based on no serious theory of society. 
But Communism is. There at least we have a reasoned and 
coherent view of the place of man in society and his sub- 
servience to the State—a view that is based on a philosophy 
and has the dynamic quality of a faith. For Karl Marx the 
object of faith was the proletariat, the oppressed victims of 
the wage system, destined to shape a future for themselves 
by vanquishing (Capital and establishing the Communist 
State. This could only be accomplished by revolution ; and 
if it came about through the conquest of the democratic 
franchise, well and good ; but it was the Communist State, 
not democracy, that Marx cared about. 

Mr. Murry, having pointed out the emptiness of an ideal 
in which human beings find their essence in an “ ensemble 
of social relations” rather than in the rights of man or any 
defined human well-being, insists that Marxism, for modern 
England, is out of date, because it assumes a_ proletariat 
without rights such as no longer exists in England. The 
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working-classes have already captured the franchise, and 
with it the right to everything else they care to insist on ; 
they have acquired a status in society through the trade 
unions and through social legislation. They have already 
themselves become bourgeois; they have privileges in varying 
degrees; they have entered into the body of that society which 
they were invited to destroy. The difference between 
Marxism, whether it tock a Social-Democratic form or a 
Marx-Leninist form, and Mr. Miurry’s ideal is that 
Marxism denied the spiritual force of the individual, which 
belongs to the essence of democracy; it left out religion ; 
it left out man’s faith in personal salvation and the 
salvation of others. Marx’s over-ruling purpose was to 
change human society. That is also, Mr. Murry says, the 
purpose of Christianity. But it cannot be done without 
changing men themselves. It is their consciousness of their 
place in society and their responsibility to it which could 
effect the social revolution, the machinery of democracy being 
at their disposal. 

Marxism recalls Christianity to its duty of social revolution, to 
its fundamental rejection of the supremacy of property over 
persons, to the significance of its pristine impulse to community ; 
end Christianity recalls Marxism to the dangers, indeed to the 
inevitable disillusion, of a purely secular optimism 

It is the individual on whom in the last resort everything 
though his individuality is always conditioned 0: 
society. If a social revolution is to be brought about, it can 
only be by the conscious action of individuals, and its end 
can only be justified in proportion as it promotes the well- 
being of individuals. Christianity emphasises the claims of 
the individual soul to be saved—the spiritual rights of man. 
Democracy emphasises the claim of the individual to be free 
—the social rights of man. And just as it is the virtue of the 
individual in the one case to lose his life, and thereby save 
it, so it is his virtue in the second case to accept his respon- 
sibility to other men. Where there is democracy there cannot 
be sudden revolution, since the people will not consciously 
set about to destroy themselves. It will proceed therefore 
by way of gradual reform and social betterment, achieving 
its ends in proportion as a majority of the individuals 
composing it realise their interests and their responsibilities 
and consciously and purposefully contribute to the process of 
peaceful transformation—towards what Mr. Murry thinks of 
as the City of God. 

Mr. Murry fears that the weakness of our democracy today 
lies in the fact that it forgets its Christian origins, and that 
the Christianity professed is a sham Christianity. We are 
shocked by Hitler. But why? 

The question to be asked is whether we believe in any God at 
ali. Our Christianity is professional. It is a vested interest—a 
solidly established department of capitalist society. The evidence 
of the Christian Church in England is no more evidence that we 
believe in God than the evidence of the Inns of Court is eviden-e 
that we believe in Justice 

Mr. Murry appeals for a real Christianity, a real Christian 
Church, a spiritualised social consciousness, as the means for 
making democracy an efficient and irresistible instrument of 
social justice at home and international justice abroad. His 
argument is closely woven and well sustained, and based on a 
careful examination of Marxist theory. There are many rele- 
vant economic questions which he does not attempt to probe 
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GERMANY THE ENIGMA 


The Dear Monster. By G. R. Halkett. 6d.) 
SINCE we are all more or less preoccupied nowadays with the 
prob:em why we get on so well with Germans and so badly 
with Germany, this is an important as well as a fascinating 
beok. Its author is a German, not yet forty, who has a 
Scottish name derived from a Scottish ancestor, but who has 
never thought of himself as anything but German and never 
lived in this country until he came here as an émigré in 1936. 
There has been nothing remarkable about his career. Born in 
a well-to-do family, the son of an army officer, he was a cadet 
during the War and reached the front in its last year. Living 
through the chaos and confusion—it could hardly be called 
a revolution—of 1919, he took service for a short time under 
a more or less mythical Lithuanian Government, became a 
university student, dabbled in art, worked for some years as 
a journalist, and lastly served as an officer in the (art first 
camouflaged) Air Force. 

Except that he is now bitterly anti-Nazi, it would be diffi- 
cult to assign a political label to Mr. Halkett, and he never 
seems to have belonged to any political party. Perhaps a 
certain subconscious incompatibility between the military and 
monarchical tradition, in which he was brought up, and the 
vaguely “Left” and Republican leanings imbibed in the 
post-War débdcle kept his political sympathies fluid. Perhaps 
he has something of that fundamentally non-political outlook 
which he rightly attributes to the majority of Germans. When 
the Kaiser fled to Holland, “monarchy itself committed 
suicide. Monarchy became a matter of no consequence and 
of no interest in Germany. For the monarchist, abdication 
without putting up any defence meant the breakdown of 
everything. For the anti-monarchist, it was the confirmation 
of his opinion that this system had always been hypocritical 
and decaying.” ‘Where all deeply felt values had collapsed, the 
Weimar Republic merely filled a void. Worse still, it had 
been presented to Germany from without, and was accepted 
(like membership of the League of Nations later on) with 
resignation, but no enthusiasm. “As the Germans had been 
provided with a republic without much asking and almost 
without struggling for it, one could not be over-surprised 
when they did not know how to run it.” 

All this has been said before. But Mr. Halkett says it 
again with the added conviction of personal experience. More 
original, and equally convincing, is his emphasis on the affini- 
ties of National Socialism with the pre-War and post-War 
Youth Movement—the Wandervégel, the Free German Youth, 
the Communities of Craftsmen and other characteristic pro- 
ducts of youthful German idealism. “Here the phraseology 
was invented which was later taken up by the Hitlers and 
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Goebbelses. No politics. No system. Feelings. Blood. 
Faith. Enthusiasm. Above all: Gemeinschaft, which 


literally means Community, but which sounds deeply mystical 
and supernatural to a German ear.” And if it be asked how 
this passion for unlimited philosophising goes with the regi- 
mentation of the intellect, and how the ideal of spiritual self- 
sufficiency fits in with the standardisation of the totalitarian 
police-state, the answer must be found in the bewildering 
and apparently irreconcilable Anglo-German conflict about 
the meaning of the word freedom. There are many Germans 
who sincerely assert today that they are more free than 
Englishmen. That inner freedom which consists in the fulfil- 
ment of a cherished ideal is compatible with the most rigid 
external discipline. Democratic freedom is external and 
illusory because it involves the voluntary acceptance of a 
strait-jacket of convention. In this (from the English stand- 
point) bizarre conception there lurks one important truth. 
Democracy only works where it can count on a large measure 
of self-restraint on all sides. It will not work in Germany 
because most Germans prefer to be restrained by some external 
authority rather than suffer the indignity of restraining 
themselves. 

So even Germany itself was not a political reality, but a 
dream in the minds of idealists and philosophers. “If you 
were not content to love your Bavarian mountains or your 
Brandenburg lakes . if you wanted to love Germany the 
non-existing, you had to create it.” Herr Hitler has set out 
to create it by the only methods known to German politics. 
But, being an idealist, he can only cope with reality by 
pretending that it is not there or that it is other than it is. 
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This is what the rest of the world calls lying, breakj 
promises and being a gangster, whereas Herr Hitler, far from 
being a gangster, “can’t help being a little bourgeois with 
moral scrupies.” 

But can the rest of the world come to terms with this 
phenomenon and settle down with it in their mids 
Mr. Halkett thinks not. “The only way to create Germany 
is to make Germany a danger to the rest of the world.” War 
between Capitalism and Communism, or wars between relj. 
gions—suggests Mr. Halkett—are less ruthless, because yoy 
can choose your own side and fight for the principles chosen 
by yourself. (This was certainly not true of the Class war 
as preached by the roo per cent. Old Style Bolshevik, who 
wanted the elimination, not the conversion, of the bourgeois, 
and was hardly true of the wars of religion when religion 
was the real issue which divided the world.) Now you ar 
“either born an Aryan Superman or a Sub-Human Non 
Aryan,” and therefore predestined to rule or to be ruled over, 
Without wishing to minimise the gravity of the challenge, 
one does feel that this is a considerable over-simplificat‘on, 
Herr Hitler has not yet declared the English people non- 
Aryan, nor the Japanese Aryan-—so that these categories do 
not appear to be decisive for his policy. Nor, even if to 
dominate the world is his aim, does he show any sign of 
wanting to take on the whole world at once. The immediate 
German programme cannot be quite as ruthless and quite as 
rigid as is here suggested. But Mr. Halkett seems determined 
to close every avenue of hope. Even the cheers at Munich 
were cheers, not for peace, but for a victorious war won 
without the tiresome business of having to shoot. 

Considering how intimate Mr. Halkett’s picture is of some 
aspects of German life, there are some curious omissions, 
He remarks that “the workman’s world is one of extremely 
naked facts and these facts are economic facts.” But 
apart from the passing embarrassments of the inflation period, 
he passes over in silence the naked economic facts of post- 
War German history. So long as he was in Germany, he 
himself seems—except when he quarrelled with his family— 
to have been always tolerably well off ; and the problems which 
concern him are the problems of art or philosophy, not the 
problems of bread and potatoes. Nor, except for the assump- 
tion that world domination is its ultimate goal, is there any 
discussion of German foreign policy. Mr. Halkett acutely 
observes that the German attitude towards Britain is governed 
by the love-hate complex, and that envy is its largest ingre- 
dient. But hardly anything is said of Germany’s attitude to 
other countries. The book gives us many vivid sketches of 
the behaviour and thoughts of what was left by the War of 
upper and middle class Germany, and an admirable impres- 
sion of the state of moral and intellectual confusion in which 
National Socialism took its rise. But when description gives 
place to analysis there is a good deal of that abstract philoso- 
phising and passion for the absolute which Mr. Halkett him- 
self diagnoses as the weakness of the German character. 

E. H. Carr. 


THE DIALECTIC INVADES PHYSICS 


Modern Science. By Hyman Levy. (Hamish Hamilton. 213.) 
THis is a formidable book of 700-odd pages, in which Pro- 
fessor Levy sets out to sketch the landscape of modern physics 
for the benefit both of layman and student. A brief historical 
retrospect—not, I think, too well done ; it is apt to be verbose 
and repetitive—is followed by an account of the struggle to 
free mathematics from irrelevant concepts, and the emergence 
as a result of the technique which produced the Newtonian 
picture of the world. A treatment of the recent revolution 
in our notions of geometry then leads up to a description of 
the physical universe as the modern physicist conceives it. 
Professor Levy approaches science from a definite and 
particular point of view. First, as science becomes increas- 
ingly specialised, each scientist becomes increasingly foreign 
to his fellows. Scientists or groups of scientists radiate from 
a common centre, but the farther they travel, the farther theif 
paths diverge. Professor Levy seeks to effect a synthesis by 
representing the various “outposts” of advancing science as 
focal points on the circumference of a common circle. 
Secondly, science is one expression of a many-sided stream 
of social energy. It “draws its nourishment from the society 
in which it develops. To each historic epoch, its own complex 
of social and material problems, and therefore also its special 
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sroup of scientific interests.” Society, in short, poses the 
problems which the scientists set out to solve, and the 
interests of even the most academic investigator are deter- 
mined, albeit unconsciously, by the social matrix in which his 
mind has been formed. When society is unstable, science 
will be unsettled; when society is full of contradictions, 
science too will contradict itself, as, for example, in the war- 
time activities of the chemist and the doctor. 

It is to the consideration of science in its social context 
that the book is primarily directed. Professor Levy discerns 
three main stages in the history of science. In the first, the 
scientist's work is mainly negative ; he frees man from super- 
stition and dogma and enables him to regard phenomena as 
the effects of natural forces and not of the arbitrary intrusion 
into nature of supernatural beings. This stage, which corre- 
sponds to the liberation of the merchant and the bourgeois 
from church and feudal lord, came to an end with the seven- 
teenth century. Secondly, there is the Newtonian era; the 
world is pictured as a vast machine which is kept going by 
mechanical forces. Somebody at some time unknown wound 
the machine up; thenceforward it proceeds to function like 
a gigantic clock through the automatic interaction of its parts. 
At all levels of inquiry the investigator will find the same 
types of regularity, while homogeneous atoms whose move- 
ments take place in accordance with mechanical laws deter- 
mine the occurrences which the psychologist, no less than the 
physicist, investigates. This period corresponds to the 
burst of industrial activity which ushered in and resulted from 
the industrial revolution. In both relations man functioned 
as a discoverer, not as a participator. He discovered the laws 
which govern the workings of the cosmic machine without 
affecting them by his discovery, and he observed the social 
effects set going by the economic forces that the inventions 
of machines had engendered, without conceiving himself to 
be responsible for them or required to modify them, if they 
were undesirable. Indeed, since they were determined effects 
—see laissez faire economics—it was clear that he could not 
nodify them. 

For various reasons the Newtonian scheme of the universe 
has broken down. There are, for example, the contradictions 
between Relativity and Quantum theory. Again, it was dis- 
covered that the same type of regularity did not exist at every 
level of abstraction, and that regularities in large-scale 
phenomena co-existed with “an indiscriminate medley of 
movement in the small,” with the resultant conception of 
macroscopic laws as statistical estimates of very large numbers 
of microscopic happenings. Hence some physicists have been 
led to suggest that it is the mind which prescribes its own laws, 
and that the physicist has projected the processes which he 
purports to discover. 

Professor Levy will have none of these flirtations with 
idealism ; nevertheless, he uses the conception of interference 
on the part of the observer to draw one of the most ingenious 
of his social parallels. Physics, he points out, is today faced 
by a contradiction. The requirements of objectivity demand 
that the physicist should observe without interfering with 
his experiments ; in fact, however, modern technique entails 
“that the experimenter should so far interfere with the process 
studied as to render it visible and measurable.” ‘The scientist, 
in other words, must alter what he observes. The antimony 
is solved dialectically by regarding the experimenter as “an 
integral part of the process himself.” Two important con- 
clusions are drawn: first, there are no longer any simple 
repetitions in physics ; we cannot repeat an experiment, since 
by the very fact of our participation we turn each experiment 
into a novelty. Secondly, every scientific experiment is a 
piece of scientific history and, therefore, a piece of social 
history. Granted that the motives which set the experimenter 
to work are supplied, that the problems which determine the 
nature of his experiment are set by his social environment, 
and the connexion between the state of abstract physics and 
the needs of a particular phase of capitalist society is estab- 
lished. This conclusion affords a good illustration of 
Professor Levy’s concept of science as one channel in a 
Stream of social energy flowing outwards from a social group 
Which dictates its direction. 

Necessarily I have had to exclude many matters. Let me 
then put it on record that the exposition of the last few 
chapters is no less remarkable for its brilliance than for its 


OTiginality. Professor Levy shows triumphantly how the new 





physical conceptions which Relativity and the Quantum 
theory have sponsored work in practice and, significantly, 
work for the distinctive technical achievements of our age— 
electric light and aeronautics—-as effectively as the conceptions 
of mechanical physics worked for the typical products of the 
nineteenth century, such as spinning looms and rolling mills. 

But I would warn the reader against supposing that in 
Modern Science he will find a textbook. It is altogether too 
original and personal io be placed in the textbook class. More 
important, and from the textbook point of view more serious, 
is the fact that the exposition is written at a number of 
different levels ; part is devoted to the simple explanation of 
elementary notions; part again demands a high degree of 
mathematical knowledge for its comprehension ; some parts 
tax the ability of the philosopher, while others chailenge the 
sympathies of the Marxist. I do not doubt that the book is 
a considerable achievement, but I do doubt whether it is 
quite the achievement that the author intended. 

C. E. M. Joab. 


THE BASIS OF BRITISH STRATEGY 


The Defence of Britain. By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber. 


12s. 6d.) 

A BOOK by Captain Liddell Hart on this subject cannot fail 
to be of interest at the present time. His was the one voice 
to plead intelligently the cause of army reform in the militarily 
lean post-War years. Unlike most reformers, he was in the 
end listened to, and ca’ied upon by those in authority to co- 
operate with his advice in putting through many of the 
measures that he had long advocated. The part of the book 
in which he describes from first-hand experience the progress 
of army reform makes a document of considerable historical 
interest. 

He is at his best on the subject of training. All soldiers 

could profit by his remarks on the subject. His study of 
tactics has led him to the conclusion that only really well- 
trained infantry, confident in their weapons and themselves, 
can live on a modern battlefield. Here he comes down to 
the root of the matter: 
_ “A great change in outlook and atmosphere is needed if service 
in the infantry is to attract the keen young men of this genera- 
tion. They have heard too much from their fathers of the Somme 
and Paschendaele. If the infantry spirit is to be revived the causes 
of its decay must be frankly recognised and adequate treatment 
applied. The infantry must be shown, not merely told, that theirs 
is a higher réle than that of the supporting arms, calling for more 
skill and initiative than are required of the man who belongs to 
a gun-crew. A proper appreciation of their réle should lead them 
to be regarded as a corps d’elite, not as cannon-fodder.” 

In the first part of his book he makes an attempt to answer 
Foch’s immortal question, “de quoi s’agit il?” He has 
always been an advocate of the return to what he calls our 
“ traditional ” policy of limited liability warfare, and he opens 
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on this note. He harps again on the relative strength of the 
defensive as compared with the offensive under the conditions 
of modern war, end goes on to express doubts as to the 
technical possibility of a decisive victory. On other and 
wider grounds he doubts whether decisive victory is even 
desirable. He is a strong advocate of Collective Security. 
“That conclusion was indicated on strategic grounds alone. 
But it also took account of the higher aspect of strategy— 
that a secure base must depend on morale ; and this, in its 
turn, on a secure moral basis.” 

This part of the book is the least satisfactory. Indeed, 
much of what he says here seems calculated to undo the good 
that he has done elsewhere. To the citizen soldier, soldiering 
and war are means to an end, not ends in themselves. The 
end he pursues will always be a secure peace. Our Higher 
Command made many mistakes in the last War, but nobody 
who saw the collapse of Turkey, or who followed the retreat- 
ing German army into the Rhineland, could doubt the com- 
pleteness of our ultimate victory. The fact that victory was 
not capitalised in the form of secure peace was the fault of 
the statesmen rather than the soldiers. The opportunity was 
there and it was not taken. And it is worth while examining 
to what extent the almost indecent haste of our demobilisa- 
tion and the very general desire on the part of Englishmen 
to return to our “ traditional” policy, which meant in practice 
disinterestedness in the affairs of Europe, was responsible for 
the state of affairs that has now arisen. That is certainly 
the impression that I carried away after spending the years 
1920 to 1930 in Germany, five of them as Liaison Officer 
with the French army of the Rhine. 

I doubt if men will ever give of their best unless they are 
fighting for victory. Oliver Cromwell discovered this great 
truth. This applies particularly to the infantry, on whom 
in these days the bulk of the casualties will inevitably fall, 
whether in attack or defence. And there will always be 
occasions in war where it is necessary to take the tactical 
offensive. The enemy will not always be so obliging as to 
attack you. Even Captain Liddell Hart admits as much. 
“The advantages of the general defensive could be enhanced, 
its risks diminished and its common value increased by 
combining it with a ‘ harassing’ offensive”; as an example of 
which he goes on to suggest local and limited attacks against 
weak points on the enemy front. It must be obvious that 
without this the enemy could contain us with negligible forces 
on the west and throw his whole weight against the east. It 
is another weakness of the book that in the part entitled 
Forward Positions he only considers the Centre (France), the 
Left Flank (the Low Countries) and the Right Flank (Switzer- 
land). There is mention of Spain, but it is clear that our 
Right Flank extends a good deal further even than this. A 
very eminent French soldier has given it as his considered 
opinion that the final decision in the next war, should it come, 
will be settled in Eastern Europe. 

To return to the question of our “traditional” policy. A 
year ago I found myself acting as an “ Observing Officer” in 
Czecho-Slovakia, superintending the transfer of the Sudeten 
areas to the control of the German army. From my experi- 
ences at that time, and from subsequent contact with candid 
French friends, there was burnt indelibly on my brain the 
lesson that in future this country could not afford to take 
more out of the common pot in the form of security, of 
wealth, of Empire or of anything else, than she is prepared 
to put back. There may have been something to be said for 
our “traditional” policy in the eighteenth century. In any 
case, we could then afford to disinterest ourselves to a far 
greater extent from events on the Continent. If our, or our 
Allies’, arms met with disaster on land we could safely retire 
behind our moat and wait for the tide to turn. Today we 
cannot do this for two reasons. First, air power ; and, second, 
the technique of the modern Totalitarian conqueror, which 
makes it infinitely more difficult than before for a people once 
beaten to stage a come-back. The modern version of our 
“ traditional ” policy has been pretty effectually seen through. 
Neither Collective Security, nor, for that matter, the continued 
existence of the British Commonwealth and the ideals for 
which it stands, is possible on a limited liability basis. The 
secure moral basis on which British strategy must ultimately 
rest depends in the last resort on our willingness to stake 
everything on the furtherance, rather even than the defence, 
of the ideals for which we stand. B. T. REYNOLDs. 
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MORE OF KILVERT 


Kilvert’s Diary. Vol. Il. Edited by William Plomer. (Cay, 
12s. 6d.) 
THOSE who served in the Great War can remember—for j 
was the common experience of all—how distant, how unreq, 
were the happy and irrecoverable days of peace. It seeme 
as though we lived in a dislocated state of being, depriveg 
of every bond and association with earlier life; or perhaps we 
were in a vacuum between two identities, unable to give oy. 
selves the assurance of the one or the other. All the affaiss 
of peace had receded into a dim, peripheral existence, revoly. 
ing and remote on the outer edges of memory. We gazed a 
the relics of our previous world, our books, our pictures, with 
a curiously demagnetised affection, as a cold antiquary may 
gaze upon the relics of an obscure though interesting epoch, 
I am reminded rather grimly of our new recession as I read 
this delightful book: the second volume of Kilvert’s Diary, 
For we are not living in peace any longer. We are living 
within a great arena, and we are in some doubt as to the 
nature of the performance which is now being so rapidly 
prepared. Our continuum is broken, and our past is receding 
with a strange, independent velocity. When I reviewed the 
first volume of Kilvert’s Diary last year I said that we dis- 
covered a melancholy joy in reading the quiet records of the 
past. No doubt my observation applies equally well to the 
present volume, but the joy of such reading has now the 
added qualities of mysterious detachment and of a more in- 
tense retrospective envy. 

Kilvert was a happy clergyman of the later Victorian period. 
He accepted a curacy in the parish of Clyro on the Radnor- 
shire border in 1865, when he was twenty-five years old. Here 
he worked for seven years under his dashing rector, Venables. 
In 1872 he assisted his father, the rector of Langley Burrell 
in Wiltshire. He then received a living in Radnorshire, re- 
moving soon afterwards to the more comfortable rectory of 
Bredwardine. Not long after his marriage in 1879 he died of 
peritonitis. Kilvert was a conscientious, popular man; he 
wore the trimmed ecclesiastical whiskers of the period and he 
delighted in picnics and rural excursions, though he delighted 
also in the noble solitude of the hills. Like other men of his 
type and age he diluted his passions in the warm and easy 
flow of a rather maundering sentimentality. Dried flowers 
are neatly fixed on the pages of his journal, and he was per- 
petually enamoured of little girls. From serious temptation 
he was preserved always by the reassuring complexity of his 
religious ideas, and it is impossible to say to what extent he 
himself was aware of the sensual motive in his own attitude. 
His observatien of landscape and of the beauty of the external 
world is peculiarly sensitive and is often revealed in passages 
of memorable charm. Too gentle tc use the sharper darts of 
wit, he can still write of his neighbours with a vivacity which 
is occasionally brilliant and always entertaining. He was 
attracted perversely, as often happens in the cases of the sen- 
sitive, by the macabre and sepulchral, nor is he averse to the 
recital and evocation of horrors. In the unpublished parts of 
the diary there are many references, also, to the details of 
disease. But the man who has here depicted himself is 
essentially a delightful person. His journal has the great 
value of immediacy and of sincerity; it is a social document cf 
no small importance, and a personal history presenting in 
clear colours the individual and his period. Kilvert’s Diary 
is indeed a book which is to be commended heartily and with- 
out reserve to every sort of reader, except the incurably 
obtuse. 

It has been my privilege to see some of the manuscript 
volumes of the Diary, and I am able to speak of the great 
skill with which Mr. Plomer has edited his material and of 
the industry and intelligence of those who undertook the 
work of transcription on the typewriter. This volume is 
somewhat larger than the first. About half of it deals with 
Kilvert’s life on the Welsh border; thereafter we follow him 
in various duties and various little tours. Those who have 
already met this amiable clergyman will eagerly hasten to 
renew their acquaintance, and those who now discover him 
for the first time will undoubtedly wish to peruse the earlier 
volume as well. Kilvert exhibits on every page his gentle, 
observant and sentimental nature. He admires innocently 
one of the most audacious of Etty’s nudes (“ The Deluge ”), 
and he looks with awe at the great canvases of Gustave Dore. 
He twitters in a little storm of inhibited emotions when 4 
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child of three sits on his lap in a railway carriage (“no ordin- 
ary child,” he says), and he dangles after Daisy Thomas with 
a coyness nearly as great as her own. He is delighted by the 
sublimation of the erotic in such a picture as “Cling- 
ing to the Cross.” He sits up late, so that he may gush in 
verse over “ Emmeline’s Grave.” With “one long lingering 
loving look” he parts for ever, in Hay, from his darling 
Florence Hill. There are moments, we have to admit, when 
e is extremely silly. But you cannot read this Diary with- 
ovt feeling an immediate affection for the author. His very 
silliness, after all, is due to a confusion of excellent principles 
and of resolute integrity. When he looks at the fine figure of 
the lady who clings to the cross in her clammy and revealing 
draperies he is only conscious of his joy in her salvation. 
There are many anecdotes in the book, including stories of the 
Crimea and of the Sepoy Mutiny, and innumerable vivid pic- 
tures of country life in the eighteen-seventies. My original 
reference to Kilvert’s Diary as a possible “minor classic” 
appears to be justified. C. E, VuLLIAMY. 


NEW LIGHT ON MEXICO 

Robbery Under Law. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d.) 

It is only natural that Mexico should have made a most 
unfavourable impression on Mr. Waugh, conservative and 
good Catholic as he confesses himself to be. Yet some of its 
manifold charms took ho!d of him, as is evident from many 
passages in the first 50 pages of his book. The diversity and 
magnificence of its scenery, the striking monuments of Spanish 
colonial times, and the many humorous contradictions which 
make Mexico the Ireland of the North American continent 
all made appeal to him. The rest of the book deals with 
serious subjects, is written with deadly seriousness, and lays 
bare the miserable condition into which the country has fallen. 
And it is quite time that such a book was written. A vast 
quantity of literature about Mexico, mostly from the United 
States, has appeared in recent years, and has all been tinged 
with false colour. The character of Porfirio Diaz (whom 
Mr. Waugh rightly describes as a Mustapha Kemal or Musso- 
lini) has been belittled by these writers, while Carranza, 
Obregon and Calles, whom he exposes as blood-stained and 
self-seeking scoundrels, have been held up to the reader as 
righteous reformers. Similarly, much too much has been made 
of the revival of the Indian spirit by modern writers, while, 
as this book shows, there is no colour question in the country 
and the white mestizo and pure Indian play equal parts in 
affairs of State. 

The fetish of the strike and the, to us, inconceivable and 
fantastic relations between employers and employed under 
the present Labour Law are naturally described at some length. 
The strike of school-children against their teachers, which he 
actually witnessed, and the subjection of the learned staff of 
the National Museum to their janitor in matters concerning 
conditions of employment and discipline, are well-nigh in- 
credible to any who have not had the unhappy experience of 
being employers in Mexico. The rule prevailing in every 
trade that promotion must be by seniority and not by merit is 
in itself sufficient not merely to discourage the business man, 
but to ruin his business. 

Mr. Waugh has much to say about the recent confiscation 
of the oil properties, and states the case for the owners with 
complete fairness. He marvels at the complacency with which 
the robbery has been taken by the British public, who, while 
roused to fury by the bombing of ships, British only in name, 
in Spain, have accepted this gross injustice with little more 
than a murmur. He cynically but correctly explains the con- 
trast by the reminder that Mexicans have a Left Book Club 
Vocabulary. The chapter entitled “The Good Neighbour ” 
deals with the confused and intricate relations between Mexico 
and the United States from 1810 to the present day, and is a 
masterpiece of conciseness and precision. The writer must 
be new to this field of research, but has covered the ground 
most admirably. He rightly marks as a turning-point in the 
relations the memorable phrase of President Wilson, “I am 
going to teach the South American Republics to elect good 
men,” which he followed up by the punishment of General 
Huerta, which punishment, as Mr. Waugh aptly says, “has 
lasted many years now and no one has suffered more than the 
innocent.” It is difficult to agree altogether with the con- 
demnation of the actions of Ambassador Wilson in 1912 and 


1913, who was following the practice of foreign diplomacy of 
that day in Latin America—namely, to look upon military 
revolutions as the normal course of affairs to support the 
strongest man for the time being in any Republic and to hope 
for the best. These were certainly the views at the time of 
Sir Edward Grey, then our Foreign Secretary. To turn out 
Nature with a pitchfork has only resulted in her return, and 
in such a form as is leading to the moral, political and economic 
ruin of the country. The policy of the Good Neighbour was 
initiated by Dwight Morrow in 1927, and the strange and 
pathetic spectacle was seen of a man equal to meeting any 
emergency in Wall Street being slowly and surely duped by 
the astuteness of Mexican statesmen. The policy has been 
continued till today, and is aptly defined by Mr. Waugh as 
verbal geniality, which he understands is taught as a subject 
in commercial courses at American universities. It has meant 
a truce in the bad relations of a century’s duration and more, 
and President Cardenas has taken every advantage of it. The 
subjects of land reform, education and religious persecution 
are all most adequately treated, but the last two chapters are 
perhaps the least convincing, attempting as they do to draw 
general conclusions and to look into the future. From Mexico, 
as from Africa in Roman days, as the author himself says, 
semper aliquid novi must be expected, and to prophesy 
what form it will take is more than usually dangerous. 

But the book is a very brilliant one, sad though its story is. 
It reminds us that little more than 100 years ago Mexico in 
culture and civilisation was superior in every way to the 
United States, and has today fallen almost into barbarism. 
Equally sad is the story of the experience of British investors 
in the country who look on helplessly while some 300 million 
pounds of their money are disappearing, if they have not 
already disappeared, down the Mexican drain. Uncle Sam, 
however, who is also concerned, though not to the same extent, 
is by no means helpless. By little more than a stroke of the 
pen he can impose such an economic stranglehold on Mexico 
that, tighten her belt as she may, she can only hold out for 
a few months. But would Mr. J. L. Lewis permit it? 

WILLIAM GOWER. 
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THE MODERN HOUSE 


The Book of the Modern House. Edited by Patrick Aber- 


crombie. (Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.) ’ 
The Flat Book. By J. L. Martin and S. Speight. (Heine- 
mann. §5S.) 


In addition to the obvious relationship between their subjects, 
these two books bear another similarity—each is badly titled. 
Rightly or wrongly, the adjective “modern,” in an archi- 
tectural context, has come to have a particular meaning. One 
may deplore the fact that a term of such ephemeral significance 
has been so applied ; but since this is the case, the reviewer’s 
first duty is to point out that anyone who picks up Professor 
Abercrombie’s large and handsome volume expecting to find 
it an authoritative compilation of works of the Bauhaus school 
may be disappointed. It includes these, indeed, just as the 
Royal Academy includes specimens of “modern” art; but 
they are in the minority. The Royal Academy is, in fact, the 
prototype of this book. And just as thousands of people flock 
to Burlington House knowing that they will find there a large 
array of art which it is safe and respectable to admire—since 
it has been carefully selected for them by a responsible com- 
mittee—so may readers turn to The Book of the Modern 
House in the sure knowledge that all the specimens of 
domestic architecture illustrated (and excellently illustrated) 
have been considered “good” by competent judges, since 
this was the touch-stone handed out to the fourteen con- 
tributors, each of whom is responsible for one section. In 
this way the late Sir Guy Dawber has handled “ The Country 
House,” Mr. Oliver Hill “The Contemporary House,” Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis “Coastal Houses,” Mr. John Gloag 
“The House in America,” and others “The Country Cot- 
tage,” “The Town House,” “The Suburban House,” “ The 
Ready-Built House,” “The Working Man’s House,” “The 
House in its Suburban and Country Setting,” “The House 
in Sweden,” “The Interior” and “Furniture.” Not the 
least valuable part of this interesting survey is to be found 
in Professor Abercrombie’s editorial foreword and the intro- 
ductions with which the contributors have prefaced their 
sections. 
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My complaint regarding the title of The Flat Book js 
concerned with the adjectival noun, of course, rather than 
with the substantive. Why a book nineteen-twentieths of 
which is as applicable to houses as to flats should have beeg 
thus fettered it is difficult to imagine. But after this trivial 
criticism there can remain nothing but praise for an astonish. 
ing five-shillingsworth. The book is, in effect, a selective 
catalogue of almost every aspect and article of modern interior 
planning, furnishing and equipment, chosen by judges of rare 
knowledge and taste. Everything in it is well illustrated and 
—better still—priced, the makers’ names being given and all 
necessary measurements. It contains, furthermore, crisp and 
good introductions to each section, setting out the main con- 
siderations involved. Common sense and an acute perception 
of the relevant problems of the day, with almost encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the best solutions yet achieved, are its distin- 
guishing features. This is a book which will save anyone 
about to furnish weeks of work and pounds of money. It 
should be regarded by every engaged couple as an essential 
preliminary to their marriage licence. 

GEOFFREY BOUMPHREY. 


PAMPHLETS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Prospects of Civilisation. By Alfred Zimmern. 
The British Empire. By H. V. Hodson. 
**Mein Kampf.’’ By R. C. K. Ensor. 
Economic Self-Sufficiency. By A. G. B. Fisher. 
(Oxford University Press. 3d. each.) 

THESE are the first of a series of pamphlets in course of 
publication by the Oxford University Press. Their 
object is to provide objective and dispassionate statements on 
problems of world politics by writers of acknowledged weight, 
as a counterblast to propagandist distortion and popular 
exaggeration. 

Professor Zimmern opens 
against despair: 


the series with a warning 


“The optimism of 1919 was premature and misplaced. Its 
greatest error was in its failure to recognise the dimensions of the 
problem that lay before the civilised peoples. It imagined that that 
problem could be solved within a few years or decades by the 
setting up of a new type of political machinery. But the pessimism 
of 1939 is even more misplaced, since it is discouraging the peoples 
from persevering in a task which it is unmanly to evade and for 
which, thanks to the teaching of experience, they are now far 
better equipped than they were a generation ago.” 

The underlying psychological reason for the failure of the 
1919 system was, according to Professor Zimmern, the 
failure to recognise the innate conservatism of the human 
mind, whereas, he says: 

“ What we need to solve our problem is not the greatest possible 
change, but the least posstble change, a change just sufficient to 
enable small-scale man to enjoy the material benefits of the large- 
scale world.” 

Rightly enough, Professor Zimmern stresses the fact that 
one of the main problems is to transfer to political and 
international life the codes of conduct which in private life 
most people take for granted. This, it is true, is a problem 
which can and should be presented in a way which is gratify- 
ing to our instinctive conservatism, but in itself it is such a 
tremendous task that it must inevitably take many generations 


to fulfil, And meanwhile there is “the political problem of 
Europe today . the political immaturity of the German 
people.” 


This brings us to Mr. Ensor’s appreciation of Mein Kampf. 
The process of education whose need Professor Zimmern 
postulates has to take place in the somewhat unpromising en- 
vironment created by a Germany nourished not only on 
vague dreams of world-dominion, but also on the more con- 
crete ambition of finding space for a German population, 
which the Fiihrer hopes will a hundred years hence amoun 
to 250,000,000, to live as farmers. 

Professor Fisher’s pamphlet emphasises the strategical aspects 
of the policy of economic self-sufficiency, but points out that 
the policy itself is dependent for its success on other countries 
not pursuing it. Mr. Hodson gives a concise, but compre- 
hensive, picture of the British Empire, whose strength must be 
one of the best arguments for Professor Zimmern’s counsel of 
avoiding despair. The brevity of these pamphlets is one of 
their greatest merits, for it enables the essentials of a problem 
to be discussed without the weight of detail whose signifi- 
cance only the best-trained minds can appreciate. 
ww, T. WELLS. 
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(Chatto and Windus. 
By Heinrich Mann. 


The Bride. By Margaret Irwin. 
The Last Days of Henri Quatre. 
and Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 
Coming Up for Air. By George Orwell. (Gollancz. 
Girdle of Venus. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are two historical novels to be discussed this week, 
and it occurs to me that some who consider themselves 
“choosey ” about fiction-reading, and who probably regard 
historical fiction as an unprofitable irrelevancy just now, will 
avoid Miss Irwin’s romance, which they will know is bound 
to be about the decorative but preposterous Stuarts, but will 
be inclined to make exception in favour of the work of 
Heinrich Mann, (a) because the author is a foreigner, and (b) 
there may be a didactic and topical value now in presenta- 
tion of the tolerant character of Henry IV of France. If I am 
right this means that they will miss a good book, and commit 
themselves to a battle through one of the worst-constructed 
and worst-translated novels that has come my way in a long 
time. 

The Bride deals with the Stuart story from January, 1649, 
when Charles the First was executed in Whitehall, until 
May 21st, 1650, the day of execution of the Marquis of Mont- 
rose in Edinburgh. “ The Proud Servant” of another of Miss 
Irwin’s books here works out, with characteristic passion, and 
to tragic conclusion, his service to two kings, father and 
son, who, neither of them, used him well. But it was to their 
cause that he was dedicated more than to them, and beyond 
it, to a particular conception of life. 

The Stuarts put their own rather childish and inconsequent 
interpretation on the doctrine of the divine right of kings, 
and it is probable that had Montrose been the champion of 
almost any other dynasty he would have been longer-lived 
and more happily extended in his great powers. He was a 
remarkably gifted man, possessing inordinate measures of 
foresight, magnetism, mental agility, courage and imagination. 
Had he been born to serve in some great European field— 
under Charles V, say, or with Gustavus Adolphus, or in the 
armies of Maria Theresa or with Buonaparte—his personality 
might have carried him to any conceivable peak of fame. 
But he was a Scot, and it was his fate to die, still young 
and newly in love, to slake the parochial, small savagery of 
the Edinburgh Covenanters. And he must have known that 
from every point of view his death was waste. It certainly 
did his butchers no good, and it smirched, because of the 
cowardice, double-dealing and hesitation which allowed it to 
happen, the romantic, narrow cause for which it was so 
exemplarily undergone. 

But the whole wasted life and death of this singularly 
efficient and attractive Quixote make a splendid story, and 
here in the second part of it Miss Irwin is probably at her 
best. Unblushingly committed to a tenderness for the Stuarts 
which does not permit her indeed to conceal all their grave 
faults, but certainly coaxes her into condoning them, she is 
nevertheless so much mistress of the she works in, 
much at home in its archives, that we can take trusting 
delight in her period-evocation, and learn a great many 
interesting or agreeable things as we go, in the pleasantest 
possible fashion. But chiefly, while giving thanks for scholar- 
ship and industry deftly assembled, we will praise, by com- 
parison especially with what is to follow, a shapely, ordered 
and well-lighted whole, something clearly imagined and 
masterfully carried throuzh, a novel, in fact, by a good 
novelist. 

In Miss Irwin’s ‘book, form and artistic purpose are coolly 
imposed on learning, subduing it imaginatively to make it 
reveal and illuminate a particular story and particular people. 
In Heinrich Mann’s third volume of historical fiction about 
Henry [V-—-I have not read the preceding two—we are con- 
fronted with a deal of writing which undoubtedly represents 
wide knowledge of France between 1598 and 1610, but for 
the life of me I cannot find any good thing to say of the 
slovenly, mystagoguing, pseudo-impressive, pseudo-reflective 
manner of its assemblage, or non-assemblage. For there is 
none of the pressure and formalisation which we imply in 
“assemblage” in this cloudy, lazy, over-worded, under- 
muscled impression of a vaguely liberal-minded king, half- 
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apprehended through undefined emotions, unclarified idey 
and shapeless situations. 

Read in The Bride the execution of Montrose ; then rea 
in Herr Mann’s work the assassination of Henry IV. Rea 
Montrose’s conversation with young Charles II at The Hague 
and then read any of Henry's thousand conversations with his 
ministers and servants. Read Montrose’s first love-scene with 
Louise, Princess Palatine, his Louey, read any of their graye 
and characteristic love-passages ; then see if you can tackle 
Henri Quatre and Gabrielle. The effect will be of turning 
from order to chaos, from the controlled reality of art to, 
most boring and @rious confusion. 

We all know something of the tragic death and of the swee 
personality of Gabrielle d’Estrée, Duchess of Beaufort and 
mistress of the charming Henry. But to try to read that story 
here is an exercise in patience which I would not impose 
on an enemy. We all know that Henry’s marriage with Mary 
de Medici was a union of incompatibles—but what did happen 
on their wedding night, over and above the conception of 
Louis XIII, I mean? If anyone can make sense or sequence 
of the murky farce of that occasion, as presented in these 
pages, I will cat my hat. No—to my amazement, havinz 
dutifully read the opinions of its two predecessors printed on 
the wrapper of this German book—I can only record that | 
find it a morass of disorganisation. If Herr Mann has a clear 
conception of the person Henry IV was, he would surely have 
aimed at bringing that conception to final and monumental 
shape in his last volume? But I, for one, seek it in vain. Was 
he a tolerant liberal, ahead of his time? Was he the poor 
man’s king? Was he any kind of statesman, any kind of 
individualist or idealist? Was he the good amorist he hoped 
he was? Was he irresistibly charming? Before I read this 
book I may have had some interest in such queries, but a 
present I have been bludgeoned out of it, and I suggest to 
those who are looking for the answers that they seek them 
in a sound, official history of the Reign of Henry IV of France. 

Mr. George Orwell is always very readable and manages 
to make his novels easily distinguishable from those of other 
people. Coming Up for Air is, like his other books, easy to 
read, and will probably prove, like them, easier than most to 
remember. But all the same, it is not as good as, say, Keep 
the Aspidistra Flying, which, in spite of its somewhat 
exuberant title, is remembered particularly, I think, for quali- 
ties of bitterness and astringency—both of which are intended 
here, no doubt, but evade the author, probably because he 
took the risk of telling this story in the first person. 

With George Bowling, seeing what he had to be, this was 
a fatal misjudgement. This fat forty-fiver, seven-pounds-a- 
week insurance tout, and not by any means a fool, is yet 
incapable of the discipline needed by the simplest man if he 
is to tell his own story. Mr. Orwell realises this, but 
perhaps does not realise that, in letting him do it all the 
same, adverbs and “sort ofs” and all, to heighten his grey 
realism, he is asking himself to be more authoritative than 
Flaubert in commanding our patience. The result is that, 
unjustly enough, we are often for whole pages indifferent and 
incredulous as Mr. Bowling rambles on about his private 
grievances, his civic preoccupations—very much up to the 
minute—his memories, and finally his flight in search, of 
le temps perdu. It is all true enough, but it really isn’t firm 
enough—not for Mr. Orwell. We have no quarrel with the 
theme, nor, on the whole, with its execution, for the book is 
well above the average—but there are lapses in technique, 
there are unnecessary repetitions and other symptoms of haste 
and weariness. In short, this book is good, but its author is 
generally better. 

Pamela Hansford Johnson must be a very uneven novelist. 
I have only read one other of her novels besides Girdle of 
Venus, a book called World’s End, which I remember with 
particular pleasure for many passages of unflinching realism 
and tenderness. But this new book is not one-half so com- 
mendable. It is about a dreary little middle-aged widow who 
takes up fortune-telling in a seaside town and makes a lot of 
mischief, has an awkwardly over-written love-affair, and 
wriggles out of the follies of self-deception in the end. Miss 
Hansford is a much better writer than this novel suggests 
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At times like these 
an investment in the 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


gives you a real 
sense of security 


You know that each Pound you invest in the Planet 
will be worth a Pound the day you wish to withdraw it. 
And you can withdraw your money—wholly or in part 
at very short rotice. 

You can invest as much as £500 or as little as a 
Pound in the Planet, and you can keep on adding to 
your investment whenever you have more savings to 
safeguard. 


Interest is paid half-yearly. 


The current rate of interest is 


32% TAX FREE 


(Equivalent to a taxable £4.16. 6%) 


Founded 1848. Funds exceed £2,368,000 
Reserves exceed £159,000. 


Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 


R. J. DAY, 67, Planet House, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 


WATLING: 


A Survey of Social Life on a New Housing Estate 
By RotH Durant 7s. 6d. 


neesses and failures in establishing com 
ew housing estates. She tells how, under 
ngs, the old barriers keeping people apart 
grants strove to form societies and clubs, 
1ation to protect their interests as affected 
ind by the surrounding neighbours, 
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by t Local Government authorities 


MUNICIPAL SELF - GOVERNMENT _ IN 
BRITAIN: A Study of the Practice of Local 
Government in ten of the larger British Cities 


By GreorGe Montracu Harris, President of the Inter- 
ational Union of Local Authorities 15s. 
Under the direction of a committee, the author has made a study of 
the questions Is the modern town council in the larger cities of 


Great Britain an organ of genuine self-government? If so, how does it 
ise its freedom ? For this purpose he has personally investigated the 
pract of local government in eight English and two Scottish cities 
and the relation of the local councils to the central government 
I ded are comparisons with the practice in foreign countries 


INCOMES, MEANS TESTS AND 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


|}? ForD Proj ; of / womics, Cniversily 
lege, Southampt 5s. 
ook provides a solid basis f proper discussion of means 
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THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


AND WORLD PEACE 


by Evarts Scudder 


What is the Monroe Doctrine in exact terms ? 
How would it affect the attitude of the U.S.A. 
to Great Britain in time of war? 


ECONOMICS FOR 
DEMOCRATS 


by Geoffrey Crowther 


A logical and forceful blue-print for economic 
sanity. It shows how democratic economy should 
remove poverty, slumps and unemployment. 


SCIENCE AND 
CIVILIZATION 


by Bernard Lovell 









What is the part now played by science in the 


social and industrial scene ? 


This book traces 


the training and scope of the scientist as a 


citizen of the world. 












THE WORLD’S OPEN 
SPACES 


by George Kimble 


“Lebensraum !"’ cries Germany, and her out- 


casts scour the earth for refuge. 


There are 


large territories still ripe for habitation—this 
book tells where and why. 


NELSON’S 


DISCUSSION BOOKS 
Each 2/- net. 


FROM ALL BOOKSHOPS. 


Full list of the forty-odd books in 


this Series, dealing with all aspects of life that interest 
thinking people, on request from the Publishers, Nelson, 
Dept. SP., 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


* You read the recent excellent reviews of Ladbroke 
Black’s MR. PREED INVESTIGATES? Back comes 


this urbane 


and sixpence net. 


lawyer-sleuth in the 
thriller, MR. PREED’S GANGSTER. 


remarkable 
Both seven 
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MOTORING 


The New Minister on Accidents 


To the lay mind the problem of reducing the fatalities on 
the roads is always complicated by the extraordinary conflict 
of evidence on the prime causes. It must be assumed 
that before effective steps can be taken to improve matters 
the general cause of accidents should be known, or at least 
chosen. The new Minister of Transport, Captain Wallace, 
in his first official speech the other day attributed less than 
2 per cent. of the accidents to road conditions and go per 
cent. to the human factor. Not very long ago the now 
famous Mr. Bennett, County Surveyor of Oxford, proved 
by figures at least as acceptable that road conditions were 
responsible for, so far as I remember, more than _ half. 
Widely divergent views have been expressed in every pub- 
lished discussion, from the debates of the House of Lords 
Select Committee to the Bressey Report, as varied as the 
suggestions for remedies. 


The *‘ Absurd Percentage ”’ 

In this connexion Professor Julian Huxley had a letter in 
The Times which seemed apposite. Contesting the Minis- 
ter’s statement that a given accident can always be attributed 
to a single cause, he pointed out that if all roads were 
divided into separate tracks and provided with fly-over junc- 
tions head-on collisions and cross-road crashes would auto- 
matically be eliminated. “ As it stands,” he went on, “ the 
Minister’s statement implies that if all possible improve- 
ments were made in road conditions, while other conditions 
remained stationary, the accident-rate would only drop by 
2 per cent.,” which was ... “absurd.” It certainly seems 
so, for the truth is, so far as anyone can see it through the 
fog of statistics and prejudiced statements, that most acci- 
dents arise from individual causes, due, as a rule, to a deadly 
combination of out-of-date road-design, traffic congestion, 
ignorance, carelessness and lack of consideration, all in vary- 
ing proportions. There is no cure for congestion and none 
that I have ever heard of for lack of consideration. Ignorance 
and carelessness may be reduced by education, in time. The 
real crux is, can the design of the roads be modernised in 
time? 


The 1939 12 Rover 

The new 12-h.p. Rover is an excellent example of the 
high-class moderate-powered English car of today, the type 
in which we outstrip all rivals the world over. It has a very 
well-designed and roomy body with admirable lines. Its 
1,495 c.c. engine, with overhead valves and down-draught 
carburettor, runs with scarcely perceptible noise and, thanks 
to the flexible anchorage, with no more perceptible vibration 
than any first-class six-cylinder and much less than any of 
the other sort ; gives the car an all-out maximum speed of 
over 70 miles an hour on the comfortably high-geared top 
of 4.8 to 1, and another of 50 on third. It climbs steep hills 
in the most creditable fashion ; it is very well sprung, and it 
has just about the best equipment, at any rate for its class, 
of any car I have seen. 

That equipment includes the freewheel which to my mind 
remains the best solution of the gear-change problem. With 
it you can drive anywhere without touching the clutch-pedal 
except when moving away from rest on bottom gear. Pro- 
vided you allow a pause of, say, one second in neutral when 
changing up or down with the engine running fast you need 
not concern yourself with anything but the pushing forward 
or pulling back of the gear-lever, an operation which you do 
with the weight of your fingers. You cannot scrape the 
gears. Another feature is the automatic chassis-lubrication, 
towards which you have nothing to do except see that the 
oil-tank does not run dry ; another the electric sump-gauge, 
which shows you at any moment the actual level of the oil 
in the base-chamber, and another the detachable back of the 


dashboard whereby you can get at everything behind & 
instrument-dials. 


A Well-found Car 

These show clearly the pains that are taken over maki 
this car what shipowners call well-found. Nothing has bey 
forgotten that enhances the comfort and pleasure of th 
owner-driver, everything remembered that will prevent hin 
damaging the car by neglect. The Girling brakes are p 
markable even in these days of powerful braking, stoppig 
the fully-laden car in 30 yards from 30 miles an hour, tk 
steering is light and steady, the road-holding excellent. Tk 
saloon, priced at £300, holds four people and not five 
point on which the makers wisely insist. Two large peopk 
sit very comfortably behind, with plenty of room for elbow 
and legs and fect, with a folding arm-rest between then 
There is a very large luggage-hold, with the spare whed 
sunk into the lid, with all its implements. The finish insig 
and out is of the first order, and a point that appealed » 
me forcibly was the comfort and design of the cushion 
The only criticism I had to make on a quite outstanding 
Rri:ish car was in the depth of the windscreen. I am tall, ani 
! like to see more of the sky than I could. Sideways th 
“ visibility ” is very good. 
Ballycasce Bay 

The first thing you see when you get there is a scattering 
of palm-trees. They look quite preposterous, as well the 
might at the same latitude as Labrador and Moscow, but 
among the jungle of scarlet fuchsias and against tha 
strangely mild sky where daylight lasts most of the night, 
they presently fall somehow into place. Whether this i 
due to the sub-tropical air of that northern spot or t 
one’s own imagination it is hard to say. There is nothin 
sub-tropical or suggestive of palms in the grey walls and th 
slate roofs of the surroundings, none certainly in the pal 
sea that divides right and left before Rathlin Island. Ye 
after the first shock you accept the Ballycastle palms and 
forget them. You remember that you are still on the extrem 
edge of the North Channel, the sea round which the mildest 
corners of the British Isles gather for comfort, Antrim, Wig- 
townshire, the Isle of Man, a sea which by some miracle ha 
so far escaped being called the British Mediterranean. Per- 
haps palms are not so surprising after all. 


An End of Land 

It is a place of peace, where life moves slowly. Th 
colours on sea and land and sky are never more than hal 
tones, yet there is depth enough in the faint washes of blue 
and green and pink, the thousand shades of light that go w 
make the illusion of blue water. You look due north over 
the sea which means that its colours are not blurred for you 
by sun-dazzle and you can see the whole picture of tk 
evening sky reflected in it, the pearl-tinted clouds, th 
stronger blue in the shadow of the rocks round Fair Head 
and under the island. If you have come up from the south, 
from Larne and Glenarm by that unique coast road, and 
over the mountain from Cushenden, this wide bay, facing 
the Arctic Ocean, must seem the most northerly point of th 
British Isles, another Land’s End. It has an appearance 0 
finality. As you look away past Rathlin and down the bay 
towards the Mull of Kintyre you know just what was meat 
in the line: “Where the quiet-coloured end of evening 
smiles, miles and miles.” It is the end itself, the end of land 
with nothing beyond that silver horizon. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale 0 
exchange of used cars.] 
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Mr. Ashley Courtenay is an adept in un- 
earthing large and small hotels, inns and 
guest-houses where the food is good, the 
beds are soft and modern comforts will 
be found—and not necessarily on the 
beaten track. 


By arrangement with “The Spectator,” Mr. Ashley 
Courtenay will be pleased to give advice free of charge to 
any reader desirous of information concerning Hotels in 
Great Britain. Please write to 99 Gower St., W.C.1, and 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


“LET’S HALT AWHILE” 


By Ashley Courtenay 


Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 1939-40 Edition just published. 
200 pages. VOL. II. Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd 
Edition published 1938. 190 pages. VOL. III. Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. Ist Edition published 1939. 
112 pages. VOL. IV. Cotswolds and Thames Valley. 


(In preparation.) 
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pRICE 1/3 EACH (Post free) 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Br., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
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| flavour in Bournville 


| finest beans, 
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| cording to a secret recipe that gives 


| the full flavour to the chocolate. 


| —- give yourself the thrill of the 
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This sunshine chocolate 


is a quick energy food! 











Give yourself the thrill 
of the FULL CHOCOLATE 
FLAVOUR! 


taste the real chocolate 


That’s be- 


.. you're feeling drowsy 
in the office in mid-after- 
noon, when you've missed your 
lunch because you went round te 
You can that new Man’s Shop, when you’rs 
walking through the woods and the 
nearest village is five miles off — 
that’s the 


Cadburys Bournville chocolate. This 


cause Cadburys use only the 


and blend them ac- time for a bite into 
plain flavour chocolate is made of 
, ; the finest sun-ripened cocoa beans. 
Men particularly like this exclusive pe 
These beans are rich in iron and 
carbo- 
hydrates for quick energy, too, in 


your block of Bournville chocolate 


Bournville flavour — it’s so deli- 


other minerals. You get 


ciously smooth and so stimulating 


to the palate. Ask for Bournville 


— in addition to the sunshine vita- 


full chocolate flavour. min ‘D’. Try a block of Bournviile 





yourself — to-day ! 


CADBURYS 


Bournville acon Chocolate 


Made at Bournville, the factory in a garden 
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es 


SWISS HOLIDAY 


One lamentable result of the present division between nations 
is that the holiday-maker finds the desirable field of explora- 
tion narrowed down by the exclusion of a greater and the 
richer part of Europe. 

How can he go with a good conscience or a care-free mind 
to countries where, if private individuals are friendly enough, 
all things British are officially insulted and abused, and any 
unwitting infringement of a petty regulation may be made the 
occasion of spiteful punishment? Whatever may be said for 
the value of individual contacts—and they have no more 
power to stay the flood of propaganda than a bank of sand— 
uneasiness does not make for a happy holiday, nor does the 
thought that every penny spent goes towards what one need 
no longer refrain from calling hostile activities. 

There remain for those who seek that change of climate 
and language and habits of life which provides the most 
complete recreation of mind and body, besides France, the 
smaller countries; and among these Switzerland offers this 
year something more than her usual attractions. Let us begin 
at Ziirich, where the visitor may see concentrated in one part 
of the National Exhibition the peculiar features of the different 
cantons, from which he may choose what further experience 
he will seek. All the other activities of this homely, vigorous 
people, who have set an example to the squabblers of a 
successful federation of three peoples and four tongues, are 
here displayed. It is a jolly exhibition, unpretentious but 
full of interest, and not so large as to be wearisome, even 
if there were not such helpful means of transport as the 
stream on which you drift at ease through gardens full of 
flowers, through buildings full of machinery, into a magic 
cave lined with a thousand aluminium utensils and past 
pavilions that are modern without being eccentric. It was 
pleasing to one’s pride to see in the horticultural display that 



















Mountains, meadow-flowers and the music of bells 
. wide lakes shimmering in the sun lively Lidos 
for laughter and fun gay Kursaals, dancing, 
excursions, wonderful air—what more do you ask ? 
Some Specimen Inclusive Holidays : 
9 days 16 days 
from from 
LUCERNE £6. 9.6 £9. 9.0 
LUGANO nen £7.19.6 £11.4.6 
INTERLAKEN ... oe £288 oe £11.3.0 
SWITZERLAND—BY MOTOR COACH 
9 days = 14 Gns. 
“IDEAL ” TOUR OF SWITZERLAND 
15 days ‘ hoe 25 Gns. 
ZURICH 
for the 
9 days from £7.19.6. 16 days from £11.14.6. 
“a “ All-in ™ fares, London back to London 
For full information about these and a 
wide range of other holidays on the 


Continent, send for the 434-pages hand 
book: “Summer Holidays Abroad.” 





WORLD zRavEl cervice 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley Street, Ww.t. 


Branches Everywhere. 


London, 





except in the section of exotics and amazing succulents, th 
plants of British origin, Russell’s lupins and our roses, mag 
the bravest show. A red rose, full in colour and petal, ang 
proudly named “Gloria di Roma,” might have been , 
dangerous competitor; had it not proved all show and 
scent. The Alpine Garden will disappoint those who know 
Chelsea, but then in Switzerland they have the real thing, 

Let us glance for a moment at the real thing displayed 
6,000 feet up in the Engadine. It is still cold in June, ang 
when the sun goes in the calendar goes back to March. Aj 
the better then for the climb up the mountain, where, by 
patches of snow, white crocuses of thimble-size surround the 
solid mass with a sprinkling of flakes. And in the patch itself 
the soldanellas, that make the lower slopes a haze of mauve. 
may be seen doing their famous trick of thrusting their furled 
and fringed umbrellas through the snow. On another shoulder 
the ground is pink with primulas, Farinosa, common on York. 
shire moors, Longiflora, its tall relative, and Viscosa, recog. 
nisable by its foxy smell. What gardener can surpass the 
effect of this mat of tangled Dryas and Daphne Cneorum, 
cream and scented pink, hugging the contours of a rock, or, 
more dazzling, that of a miniature shrub (the Bearberry, | 
think) with buds of a brilliance that makes the other pinks 
seem wan? Everywhere are gentians of every blue, the big 
trumpets of what gardeners name Acaulis, ranging from deep 
azure to a slaty purple, but Verna, whether favouring Oxford 
or Cambridge, always of the purest hue; and anemones, 
sulphur-yellow or white with ice-blue backs, spring into flower 

Or our visitor may less adventurously choose a plateau 
high above the Rhone, where the Alps are aglow with orchis, 
asters, the bearded campanula (the loveliest of alpine flowers), 
St. Bernard’s lily, and a bright vetch that gives the special 
note of colour to the scene. Here, too, he may climb and 
find at the meeting-place of snow and spring androsace and 
soldanella, crocus and the gleaming white buttercups. But 
there is a grander sight—the vast panorama of the Alps stretch- 
ing round the whole circle of his vision, Mont Blanc among 
them appearing as a curiously insignificant table-mountain 
from this side. Standing there at the foot of a sheer, grey 
cliff, high above bird-song and trees, he will feel, perhaps, 
a tremor of that Panic fear, born of the silence and the soli- 
tude, and a keener sensitiveness in the sharp bright air, whose 
full impact sent ancient Greeks helter-skelter down their 
mountain-sides in terror of pursuing hooves. 

Does our imaginary visitor seek, besides Nature’s marvels, 
immense or miniature, the creations of man’s mind? Lucerne 
offers him music in July and August—a Salzburg festival 
without the opera, which has had its innings at Ziirich—with 
Boult, Walter and Toscanini, not to mention an array of 
famous soloists, as the high executants. And at Geneva, if 
he cares for such things at all, he will readily endure the 
summer’s heat in order to see the pictures from the Prado. 
Something has already been written in these columns of the 
splendour of the Spanish masters here displayed, but, though 
that revelation is naturally the chief attraction it should not 
be overlooked that the Italian and Flemish rooms contain 4s 
fine a series of masterpieces as can be seen anywhere. 

Whatever may be said against the Royal House of Spain— 
and it is said most plainly by Velasquez and with a brutality 
that almost defeats its purpose by Goya—it is evident that 
the Emperor Charles V and King Philip II were patrons of 
the art as magnificent as the Medici and as intelligent, even 
if the credit is partly due to Endymion Porter here portrayed 
by Van Dyck, as Charles I. 

The rich array of Titians, who, with the single blow of his 
self-portrait, knocks out Tintoretto in this show, and oi 
Rubens’s pictures must not lead the visitor to pass by 4 
superb Giorgione (certified by Mr. Berenson) which is 8 
simple in its statement that its full beauty is revealed only t 
contemp!ation, a lovely small Mantegna, two panels by 
van der Weyden—not the big “ Piéta,” for he does enlarge 10 
life-size successfully like van der Goes in the Portinari altar— 
and examples by Dirk Bouts, Memling and Robert Campin 
whose “ St. Barbara” is a miracle of finely observed detail 
organised into a consistent composition. D. H 








